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AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. 


I. AIMS AND POLICIES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL TEACHINO. 

By Rufus W. Stimson, Ma D< *achuBettB Board of Education . 1 

• ' 1. PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The purpose of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Agricultural Teaching, as stated in its constitution, is “to promote 
the toaching of agriculture and to devise ways ai\d means for increas- 
ing tho efficiency of such instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools and in colleges and universities.” 


2. POLICY. 


The time is opportune perhaps for discussing what' ought to be the 
immediate policy of our association in putting its purpose into effect. 
One matt or has already been settled. It has-been agreed that for 
the present our efforts shall be centered principally upon promoting 
tho teaching of agriculture in the secondary schools, by devising ways 
and moans of* making that teaching moro efficient. One who has 
marked tho recont multiplication in tho number of secondary schools 
attempting to teach agriculture can not blit commend* restriction of 
attention to the important problems which these schools present. 

You may wondor if there ought not to be agreement at an early 
date on at loast four othor matters of policy: * 

(1 ) Independence v. affiliation . — It has beon suggested, for instance, 
.that this association ought to affiliate itself with, or be merged into, 
" one or another of cortain largor associations. -The National Educa- 
tion Association has given more or less attention to the teaching of 
agriculture. The National Society for the Promotion <Jf Industrial 
Education proposos to deal with ways and means of making voca* 
tionat agricultural teaching efficient. Thero is to be a discussion 
' to-night before this convention of the question whether our asso- 
ciation should becomo a*part of the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Collegos and Experiment Stations, with a section sot apart 
$t the annual conventions of that association for our deliberations. 

Thelfounders of our association would hardly have found it neces- 
sary to set up a separate organization if the provisions of the National 
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\ Education Association had boon adequate to their needs. The teach- 
ing of agriculture is in part vocational, Hut also in part, cultural; our 
association therefore represents interests and activitias broador than 
those of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. Impediments to becoming part of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations may be found Ln the 
fact that a considerable body of useful mombers qi our association are 
not eligible to momborship under the presont constitution of that 
association, and that amendments for making thorn eligible and 
creating a section for our purposos might not bo favored. 

| The main motive which has led the executive committee of our 
| association to hold tho annual conventions of 1911, 1912, and 191;* 
in* connection with the conventions of the agricultural colleges and 
I experiment stations has been the dosire to impress upon tho admin- 

1 istfative officers in charge of higher agricultural education and 

research the needs of the agricultural education service in secondary 
[ schools. Presidents and deans have listened to our papers and com- 

i mittee reports and hkve participated in our discussions. If is doubt- 

ful if anything more could be gained by organic affiliation. The pres- 
ent plan has been convenient and may be continued at will. We 
now are masters of our own ceremonies. Unless tho discussion 
to-night discloses advantages from affiliation which are not now ap- 
! parent, we may agree that our association should continue the policy 
of independence of, but of close association with, the organization of 
■ agricultural college men and experiment station men. 

I? (2) Printing . — Another matter of policy on which we should now 

; agree relates to printing. Heretofore tho expense and responsibility 

of the association for printing h&9 been litti^r nothing. 

, (a) No official news organ. — Ought tho association to undertake to 

establish and maintain an official organ for news and for interchange . 

| of viewB as to ways and means of increasing the efficiency 'of agri- 
cultural teaching? Or can some existing publication 'bo. made to' 
meet these needs of. our members? A resolution will bo introduced 
during this convention which will call upon you to decide this ques- 
tion, at least for the coining year. If arrangements aro mado which % 
‘ prove to be reasonably satisfactory to all concerned, heavy labor and 
financial responsibility on the part of the association may be avoided. 

(6) Conversion proceedings . — As you will recall, the United States 
Bureau of Education punished the papers and committee reports 
of the 1912 convention in its Bulletin No. 522. It also printed those 
of the 1911 convention. We are now informed that a like co urtesy 
will be extended us in connection with the presept convention. WKen 
fcf . we consider that approximately 7,000 persons werO found who might 

wheeled - profit from receiving copies of the bulletins for j 

^^' Iwt'yeiXi^e* can readily 4 pp|^||b^ the important s&rfice which has 
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been rendered our association and the cause we represent by this 
arrangement., A resolution will be introduced to-day which will 
enable us to express our gratitude for this service, and to determine 
what shall be our attitude with reference tp continuance of this policy 
of cooperation with the United States Bureau of Education. 

(3) Membership . — Our policy with reference to printing will have 
an important bearing upon our policy with regard membership. 

Let us assume for the moment that our expense for printing proceed- 
ings and other matter of interests our members will continue to be. 
no hfJkvier than hitherto, and that, therefore, we are free to deter- 
mine our membership policy unhampered by financial considerations. 

We may then raise the question as to whether or not we ought to . 
aim at the largest possible membership.". There are at least 2,500 
teachers giving agricultural instruction in secondary schools. Con- 
sidering our purpose in its broadest scope, ought we, moreover, to 
include all^agricultural teachers in elementary schools, in colleges 
and universities, al$o all extension service instructors, including 
county and other field agents ? Whtft man or group of men among 
us could undertake to round up and satisfy the reasonable needs, hbt 
to say demands, of such a membership ? Ought it to be the duty of 
our secretary to bear the brunt of this, or of our executive com- 
mittee? The numbers are coming to be enormous. Such a mem- 
bership may well be looked upon as impossible of contemplation. 

What, then, ought our membership policy to be? A membership 
at the same time wieldly and extensive, at the same time representa- 
tive and restricted, at once suggests itself. 

(a) Professors of agricultural education . — Pursuant to the so-called 
“Nelson Amendment,” making appropriations to the land-grant col- ‘ 
leges, 60 of more professors of agricultural education should presently 
be at work tliroughout the country, mfcn charged with the duty of 
training teachers of agriculture. These men will be at the main 
source of supply. Surely every man among them ought to be a v 
member -of this association. Every State in the Union would thus 

' be represented, *and yet our membership would be kept within reason- 
able bounds. * ' j 

(b) State administrative officers . — In addition, there W|U presently 
be at least one administrative" officer in every State in general charge 
of agricultural education in the schools. These men will be responsi- . 
ble in large measure for the distribution and direction of the men 
who have been trained by the professors of agricultural education to . 
be teachers of agriculture. In short, it will be the duty of these men 
to pass judgment upon the efficiency of the Jutput'df the college 
departments of agricultural education, to muster in the raw recruits 
and see how they behave under fire. . Surely every ai|ch adminhk ; „ 

be, * Jjaejnber of this , 
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State in the Unioft would thus, again, be represented, and our mem- 
bership would still bo kept within the working bounds of our present 
plan of organization. 

(c) Membership campaign . — Ought we not, therefore, to aim at a 
complementary membership made up of fifty or sixty men from the 
sources of supply and an equal nuujher from the points of utilization^ 
of agricultural teachers ? JCach group would be a cheek upon the 
other. Either must remain more or less blind and helpless without 
the other. This combination, at our. present fee for membership, 
would yield a revenuo of approximately $100 a year, a sum ample to 
meet our present needs for postage, stationery,* and stenographic 
service in connection with the secretary's office and reports of com*/ 
. mittees. For promoting the efficiency of agricultural teaching in the 
secondary schools, such a complementary membership might well 
prove to be ideal, and no individual in such a compact membership 
would object, we may be sure, to an increase in the membership fee 
to $2, $3, $5 — to any sum found necessary to get good work well 
done. 


II. HOME PROJECT WORK r. LABORATORY AND SCHOOL 
GAREEN PLAT WORK FOR HIGH-SCIIOOL STUDENTS. 

1 \ 

tty C. G. -Sf.lv ia, 

Superintendent KorihxouUrn School of Agriculture of University of Minnuola, Crookiton, Minn. * 

In so new a field as tho teaching of agriculture by high schools it 
v is yet too early to dogmatize regarding what to do and how to do it. 

| The very success of the movement up to tho present time has been 
I due to the absenco of hard and fast rulos and freedom from regu- 
lations — a condition out of which have developed initiative and now 
ideas. The movement has assumed proportions great enough to 
i warrant inquiry as to tho trend of high-schogl agricultural teaching 
■ and as to tho results that have already been attained. Such an 
inquiry will assist new schools beginning the work, as well as pofht 
out successful lines of effort in'schools already in the field. * j 

In nearly all schools where a special instructor for ag%ultural i 
f subjects is provided, some work is done with land. It has become 
common to speak of this land as the school farm, and this term will 

# bo used in this paper- The Putnam Act in Minnesota, passed in * 

1909, and subsequent aots increasing the number of schools teaching 
agriculture in that State to about 140, provided that each" depart- 
ment, to receive State subsidy, must have a school farm. * 

* Before discussing the specific topic assigned me, it seems necessary 
jjjjL - : to, detoe what is included under “high-schoel agriculture." It is not 

taught by the high-school science teacher, • ^ 

'the manual training'-i^^ jby superintendent or principal # jl 
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without special agricultural training/ Something may be accom- 
plished under such conditions, and an inquiry regarding land used in 
connection with such courses in agriculture might well bo made. It 
would lie outside the scope of this paper, however, as I refer ^to a 
vorationalized agriculture taught by a man trained at an agricultural 
college who is provided with the necessary facilities in time, in money, 
and in equipment to make satisfactory progress. 
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Tig. 1. —Cloquet High School/\Uoquet, Minn.— Plan of 1013echool faFm. 

jp 

.A great deal of money is now expendod for this kind of high -school 
agricultural work; it is obvious to all that a gre^t deal more will be 
spent in the futur$, This expenditure, if the policy is to persist, must 
be of the sort that will give the best and most practical rotums, educa- 
tionally and materially. What is the final purpose of agricultural 
teaching in high schools ? Is it to train future farmers ? Is it simply 
to yitalize and Apply 'high-school 'scionce teaching in rural high 
schools ? Or is it to make of agriculture for all high schools a cultural-' 
Bcience subject dealing with one of ; the world’s basic activities? 
Whjchis4t.tobelr^ ^ \ ^ 
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In Minnesota and many other States high-school agriculture 'as at 
present organized purports to train future farmers. It seeks to serve * 
as a means of introducing better farming into each community and 
as a local center for infusing e^husiasm and life into the rural homes 
that surround the high school. Incidentally, it may be said, this 
kind of agricultural training has turned young men's minds toward . 
agricultural teaching, and has assisted in creating a higher appre- 
ciation of agriculture as a vocation requiring scientific training and 
large power of organization and business initiative. Educators, 
business men, agricultural leaders, and farmers look to the high-sAool 
agricultural department to present vocation&lized agriculture that 
will count, first, in the later work of the students on the farms; and, 

, second, in the work of the farmers on their own farms. To me these 
results should be expected and demanded. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that high schools alone can influence and vitalize the entire 
agricultural activities of their communities. This is obviously too 
big.a task for them. They could not do it if they would. *What they 
should do, and what they are doing, day by day, is to occupy an 
important place in the State's organized effort to promote a better 
# agriculture. They are a local contact point between the farmers and 
all the agencies that are at work. Schools on every hand are, and 
should be, community leaders. Agricultural high schools should be 
leaders in agriculture. County agricultural agents and high-school 
departments of agriculture form a strong cooperative association for 
team play in improving rural conditions and rural homes. 

The scdpe of this pkper is limited to facts involved in the use of the 
school farm and in other work with land which will promote the 
general ends of school agricultural training. 

I can best do this, I believe, in tracing the development of school 
farm work in Middle West high-school agricultural departments. 
The school garden work came first. The importance of this in rural 
co mmuni ties was limited, and the schools did not long require the 
gardens^ Most schools now furnish plats for landless children in the 
grades, and much goocMs done in that way. In casfing about for 
work to do, the schools next conceived the idea that the only way in 
s which they could mak;e a record was for each Bchool to maintain a 
miniature experiment station, with & bounden duty to discover new 
agricultural facta. This plan resulted in the only outcome possible — 
a complete breakdown and failure, tikn j schools came to feel, after 
jtheee attempts, that there was no. work that could profitably be done 
^ofci the school farm. . * * # 

~ * to;- this time agricultural extension work had been mostly 

imd taE . ^Parmero'^ institute workers, extension workers*, 
^VpttSidite^ fann^ N an<t\ agricultui^lvcoilegei leaders: vgr* tailring ^ 
about new and impioved^prafctioes, Th 
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stration work: Seed com needed improvement. Alfalfa had stood 
knockiilg at the door for years, but had not been admitted. Rota- 
tions, which, with proper fertilizers, were known to investigators to be 
imperative in any scheme of pdtmanent agriculture, needed practi- 
cal demonstration. New crops, eminently suitable as feeds, hitherto 
untried in most of the communities, needed to be tried. Potato seed 
m^eded attention. Tile drainage was a mystery to many. And so 
on. Practical demonstrations were the crying need of the day. The 
high-scht>ol students in agriculture needed t them. The farmers 



Fia. 2.— Jordan School, Jordan, Minn.— PUn of 1013 school firm. 


needed them. In response to this demand, practical demonstrations ^ 
became the woric of school farms in many sections. ' * 1 

In order to ascertain something definite regarding the actual school \ 

farm plans, the following questions were sent.out to 150 high schools % 
having agricultural departments: . . . 



Haa the school a plat of land? How marij- acree? Are the sthdenta required to do 
the work ou the school farm? Name the projects being worked out on the school 
farm. Make a drawing of the plats ( 1913). Are the students required to do any home 
project work in connection' with their course in agriculture? ' If 
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The replies show that valuable demonstrations have been given. 
Results have been obtained at a cost entirely commensurate with 
their value. Handicaps, such as poorly prepared instructors, their 
„ frequent if not almost yearly changes, and the newness of the prob- 
lem, have been many; but the results from the work with school land 
.have been on the whole successful. I shall not take time to elaborate 
this point. 

Experience with the work, and knowledge of it, justify the f ol- 
l^jng observations and conclusions : ' 

1 . From 2 to 4 acres of land can be used advantageous! 
nection with any high-school department of agriculture*. 

2. The work should be, for the present and until home-project 
work and work with farmers are both well organized, purely demon- 
strational iri its scope and character. 

.. 3. The school faym should be the laboratory and should supply 
the laboratory material for the students in so far as land and its 
products can supply those needs. 

4. The high-school students in agriculture should do as much work 
on the school farm as is possible within the school year. 

5. The instructor should be in active charge of the school farm 
work. He removes a great handicap to his prestige among farmers 
if he can care efficiently for the school plats, even if he hoes the corn 
himself. 

„ 6. The instructor should be allowed manual help in the school 
farm work, to enable him to devote himself to other work more 
valuable. 

7. The community should not expect the school farm to be self- 

supporting. Conditions surrounding small hand-labor plats make 
this nearly impossible. * £ 

8. A limited amount of State supervision should be exercised over 
the school farms, to expose promiscuous, haphazard, half-baked 
plans before they are consummated. The needs and conditions of 
tjhe locality should be considered first. Enthusiastic specialists should 
not be allowed to exploit vaguely practical theories as accomplished 
definite facts/ 

9,. The high-ech^ol farm work should be demonstrational and not 
experimental. It should be a community contact point for pro- 
moting better fanning. 

There are distinct values which may be secured by a high school's 
use of land, but the function of the school farm is limited. Too large 
a share of the funds for maintenance of the department should, not 
\be diverted to the school farm. > 

* work in High $chools .— Com improve- 

ment. Alfalfa, Rotation demonstrations. Cultural methods. Va~ 

riety Wr^gruns^graa^, forage ^ and jfcv 
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tOizer tests. Drainage work. Land clearing. Work with soiling 
crops for feeds. Potatoes/ Orcharding, including grafting and 
pruning. Grasses. Garden vegetables. Seed curing, storing, test- 
ing, treating, and cleaning. 


HOMKrPROJECT WORK. 


School farm demonstration work alone does not cover the entire 
work with land. What the school farm can seek to do has been 
pointed out. Naturally the field is a restricted one. The limitations 
of the work have been realized by many who wish to extend the 
benefits* of high-echool agricultural teaching as widely as possible. 
They have turned to other plans to supplement the \york of the 
pchoQl farm. Home-project work both for demons tr at ion al and 
for practical purposes, as well as work on the farmers’ own farms 
under direction of the agricultural teacher, is the means employed . 
This work is new. Out of nearly 150 replies received, only about a 
d^zen report that home-project work was required during the last 
season. Most of them *say, however, that they “intend to require 
it,” or that “it will be encouraged,” or “it will be optional.” 
Those schools that have begun' home-projeot work state that it 
is their most successful venture. Several schools report that they 
have* given up their school land and have substituted home-project 
work and work with farmers on their farms instead. Several new 
schools, just 'beginning, are hesitating between the school farm and 
this other plan. 

After two years 6f experience with home projects, I am confident 
it will befome a very effective work when it is properly organized. 
Every line of demonstrational work that can be carried on on the 
school farm can be made a home project. It has greater value if 
done by a farmer’s boy at his home than if done at the school farm. 
Persons who have thought much about the psychology of demon- 
strational wprk know that such work done by the National Govern- 
. meat, the State experiment stations, or the schools has lass effect 
than if done on actual farms by farmers themselves. 

If alfalfa is a good crop to grow, it is advisable to have it grown 
on the home farms as well as on the school farm. Landless boys 
can be allowed to use the Bchool farm in lieu of land of their own. 
The homo-project work will naturally include other lines than work 
involving the use of land, but these lie outside the scope of this dis- 
cussion. The projects should be graded very carefully and choice 
allowed between groups requiring equal work. Cost accounting, a 
complicated subject in school farm work, which is, however, a most 
important item in agricultural production, can easily be secured in 
individual home-projeot work* 
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The United States Department qf Agriculture and the extension 
divisions in ' many States have organized the acre-yield contests, 
which are a form of home-project work. There is an appeal to the 
boy's own resources in this kind of work. It quickens his sense of 
responsibility. It serves as well as a demonstration to his farmer 
neighbors. It gives a valuable agency for the agricultural colleges 
to secure data regarding farming conditions of the various com- 
munities of the State. It results in securing increased local activity 
in promoting better agriculture. It multiplies an instructor's use- 
fulness, because he can outline, organize, and inspect 100 home 
projects with less work and time than he can carry on one at the, 
school farm. Money expended for this supervision is returned in 
greater measure through (1) acquaintance with farming conditions, 

(2) contact with the boys and with their fathers on their farms, and 

(3) to suggest proper organization of the farm itself. 

Home-project work in connection with the use of land . — Acre-yield 

work. Ear-to-row com teste. Improved seed plat work. Vegeta- 
ble garden work. Alfalfa. Potatoes. Summer forage crops for 
farm animals. Establishing a rotation. Drainage and irrigation 
work. Fertilizer tests. Seed laid proportion and cultural work. 
Planting farm and home grounds; orcharding; spraying and caring 
for fruit trees. 

Other homer-project work . — Dairy herd records. Cow testing. Es- 
tablishing rations. Poultry. Silo building. Concrete work. Plan- 
ning farm buildings. Township surveys. Field collection of insects. 


WORK WITH FARMERS. 

This has been touched upon in connection with home-project work 
for high-school students in agriculture, and it is work which can be 
carried on at the same time. It is recognized as ah integral part of 
the high-sjhool agricultural movement in Minnesota, and many 
splendid results have already been attained. One school reports, as a 
result of the work of the high-school department, that 00 farmers are 
using improved seed com grown on the school farm; another, that 
100 farmers have begun to grow alfalfa; another, that 50 acres of 
alfalfa were sown in 1913 in that community. 


SUMMART. 

1 . School farm of limited area is needed, first, to provide school 
laboratory material; second, to provide land for garden ; and home^ 
project work for landless student^; third, to demonstrate principles 
and crops suited to type of farming in the'community. 

- 2; High, schools should require home-project work of all students 
yoking .agriculture. The project mu^ be carefully selected, graded 
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as to scopeltnd work involved, practicable, supervised, and the cost 
must be accounted, reported, and credited. 

3. High schools can 'easily and effectively carry on all demon- 
stration work at same time on fanners’ own farms. This is possible * 
by working in^ cooperation with county agents, and with the exten- 
sion divisions of the agricultural college. Work with farmers’ clubs 

> will naturally follow during the winter months. 

4. Tha agricultural college of the State should supervise, in* an 
advisory relation, the scKool farm, the pupil’s home project, and the 
farmer’s project work to insure sameness in method and scope of 
work as well as continuity of plan. 

1 Under such plans, carried out as far as practicable and under the 

conditions surrounding them, the high schools can use land to good 
advantage, and excellent results will follow. 

DISCUSSION. 


By W, R. IIart. Amherst, Maw. 

4 

These three activities — home projects, laboratory experimenta.-aiiri garden work— 
represent different modes of attack. They aro not antagonistic. They complement 
each other. Each has some advantage peculiar to itself. The home project has an 
economic value superior to the others. This economic value, however, consists more 
in its immediateness in returns than in its inherent worth. The real worth of a labora- 
tory or garden experiment is to be measured by its educational am) its economic value. 
Its economic valuo can not be computed. in terms of profit and low. But the indirect 
and remote economic value may be greatly 8iifK?rinr to the economic value of a home 
project, on account of the demonstration of some principle. The inherent worth of 
an experiment in the laboratory depends ujx>n (lie scientific insight it may promote, 
laboratory experiments nre made with all the conditions under control. Garden 
experiments are made with most of the conditions under control and all controllable 
ones under supervision. If a mistake is mado in a cropping project, it may be cor- 
rected at once in the school garden. In the home project, a mistake in procedure 
may not be discovered till too late for correction,* 

In the effort to arrive at the comparative worth of these three aspects of the teach- 
ing processes, it must be remembered tha pthe home project, the laboratory, and the 
garden all have values. Each has values not easily computed in terms of the Other. 
It may be said further in regard to the school-garden project, that it may be made to 
serve both a scientific and an economic function. Being under the direction and 
constant supervision of the instructor, it partakes of the nature of a scientific demon- 
stration. Being flexible in the matter of size, it may easily be made an enterprise of 
importance, fully equal to the home project. In the case of pupils who have no 
avrnh' ble home equipment, the garden project must be resorted to as a substitute. 

'Hu* cud sought in agricultumrinstruction determines the relative importance of 
those throe methods. Those who regard technical efficiency in the arts of agriculture, 
enupfwl with economic gain, as the chief end will feel a bias for the home project. 
The lalMirstory and supervised garden will appeal more strongly to those who look 
upon scientific insight as thfe important thing. Simple manual dexterity or skill is of 
minnr iro finance from either point of view. Agricultural tools are not very delicate. 
The handling of such tools is by no means a fine art. Learning to handle such tools 
has not a high educational value. But learning when and why soils, plahta, and ani- 
mals should receive a given treatment is educative in the highest degree. 
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III. IN PREPARING TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE 
SHOULD THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE GIVE A SPE- 
CIAL FOUR-YEAR COURSE BY SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS, 
OR ADD AN ELECTIVE OF ONE YEAR OF PEDAGOGICS 
AND PRACTICE TEACHING TO THE REGULAR AGRICUL- 
TURAL COURSE i 


By A. V. Storm, St. Paul, Minn. 

In the preparation of the teacher of agriculture, which is para- 
mount, our duty to the State or to the individual? If tho former, 
shall we prepare him to meet conditions as they are in the immediate 
Commonwealth, or in the State in the broad Federal sense? Shall 
the agricultural college prepare teachers for rural elementary schools, 
town elementary schools, public local high schools, .special Secondary 
schools, colleges, and normal schools, or for agricultural colleges? 
What other classes of persons besides teachers are the agricultural 
colleges educating? Is the agricultural knowledge needed by the 
teachers different from that needed by these other classes of stu- 
dents ? If different, is the difference fundamental or only incidental ? 
Is this difference any greater between the prospective teacher and 
the other classes of students than among these other classes them- 
selves ? Can not the special needs of the teacher be fully met by 
courses dealing with other things than the gaining of scientific agri- 
cultural knowledge ? If so, of what shall these special courses con- 
sist ? 

Whether tho collective answers from workers in different States 
would in any measure result in a consensus of opinion, or in a mere 
census of opinion, would depend largely on the answers to the ques- 
tion first asked, Are the interests of the individual or of the State 
paramount in the preparation of teachers of agriculture ? The rela- 
tive importance of the individualistic and of the sociological interest 
in education is undetermined at present. The right of the individual 
to an education for his own sake, even at public expense, is & con- 
comitant of the development of the various other personal rights 
which has marked recent generations. The sociological conception 
of education is more recent than the individualistic conception, but 
it is growing very rapidly. 'If you were aaked whether public edu- 
cation were maintained for the individual or for the State you would 
answer “For both,” and so would I. However, there is much evi- 
dence that legislative appropriations and payment of taxes toward 
maintenance of higher institutions of learning are dominated largely 
by the idea that they are for the purpose of improving the social and 
economic conditions of the State rather than for the purpose of giving 
opportimity |o the individual* Tor example, some States have a 
provision that teachers prepared in S^^ normal achoob must agree 
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to teach in the public schools of that State for a certain number of 
years after completing the normal school course. Again, the uni- 
versal reason advanced for more and better normal schools is the 
need of the State for teachers, and not the need of the teacher for 
an opportunity to prepare to teach that she may go o some other 
Cofnmon wealth. Is this not in a measure the situation 1 . which the* 

State colleges of agriculture find themselves, save that Ft leral aid 
may give some sanction to the broadening of the geograph cal con- 
fines of the demand ? 

To some this controversy may seem remote and far afield, but to 
me it is imminent, and on its determination depends partly the final 
reply to the original question. If you lean toward the individual- 
f istic view, you will plan such a preparation for your student as will 
tbest fit him for the highest service, recompense, and chance of pro- 
ynotion to be found anywhwere. If all took this attitude we could 
'consult together, determine where the best field for these men lies, 
what the demands of that field are, what sort of preparation the n\en 
need to meet that demand, and how college courses should be organ- 
ized to give that preparation. On the contrary, if you are inclined 
toward the sociological view of education and believe that the busi- 
ness of the'department of agricultural education in your St&te college 
.of agriculture is to prepare teachers to meet the ne?ds of your par- 
ticular State, you will so plan your courses as to give that preparation 
in the best manner, regardless of the purpose of preparing the indi- 
vidual for the best possible opportunity for himself. 

‘ ‘But,” you say, ‘ <1 believe in both views, and want to prepare my 
men both for local needs and to meet their own best opportunities.” 

A very patriotic* altruistic, and altogether praiseworthy ambition, 
and happy is he who is so situated as to be able to satisfy it; but in 
addition to patriotic and altruistic intentions it takes a higher degree ’ 
of equestrian ability than most of us possess to ride at the same time 
oh two horses moving in exactly opposite directions. Let me illus- 
trate. In State A the demand ip for agricultural college graduates 
capable of teaching a full four-year course in the high school and of 
directing and advising the farmers and business men of the com- 
munity. Half of each school day and all of the school vacation 
time are free for community work. The service of the agricultural 
teacher is for the full year with certain specific short vacations. The 
buil^ng has specially equipped rooms for his work. He may have* 

& plat of ground to use for educational purposes. He is not to teach 
anything but agriculture, unless it be one related subject, such as 
botany, and then only by special permission of State authorities. 

His recompense is from $1,200 to $2,000 per year. There are 140 such 
positions in the State. If he" succeeds, his chances are good for pro- ( .■§ 
th* other'140 schools.or in one of tK3 
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special State secondary agricultural schools, or to a comity agricul- 
tural agency in the same State at from $1,800 to $2,400 salary. In 
State Z the visible demand is for one who can teach a half year of 
agriculture and spend all the remainder of his time teaching other 
studies with no community work to do. The period of service is 
nine months. The pay is from $450 to $675. The chance for pro- 
motion in agriculture is very small. Ke or she is in competition with 
other liigh-school teachers, who are numerous enough to keep vacan- 
cies few and salaries low, and th$re are no roads leading anywhere 
else. If these two sets -of conditions are typical, you can readily see 
that to meet the State need may or may not be the same as opening 
the largest opportunity to the individual. In State A the State’s 
need promotes in the highest degree the individuars opportunity. 
This enlarged opportunity warrants a complete and thorough prepara- 
tion. In State Z the State's need calls for a sacrifice of the individ- 
ual’s agricultural opportunity. This sacrifice in opportunity calls for 
a corresponding sacrifice in preparation in agriculture. 

On this basis of need and opportunity we might use up the 
remainder of the alphabet in classifying the various States, but for 
the purpose of answering the original question propounded by your, 
program makers I wish to divido the States into the two classes 
typified by the foregoing illustrations. In class A I wish to put all 
those States that approximate the conditions set forth under State A 
above ; that is, States that not only demand men thoroughly prepared 
in agriculture, but that are willing and able to reward properly 
those so prepared. I also wish to put in class A any other States not 
so situated "but whose college of agriculture believes in preparing 
the students for the best positions open to them anywhere, regard- 
less of the demand in its own State (though I do not care to share 
the responsibility for such a decision). 

In class Z I wish to place all of those States in which the demands 
and rewards are not sufficient to warrant the prospective teachef in 
making thorough preparation in agriculture,* but do call for teachers 
with a limited preparation in agriculture and a more complete 
preparation in other branches, and who feel that it 1b their duty to 
confine themselves to preparing teachers for their own State. EvCn 
at the risk of being considered opinionated and perhaps perverse, I 
must say frankly that neither for class A nor class Z conditions 
would I be in favor of approving unqualifiedly either alternative of 
the committee's topic as I understand it, for reasons’ which I will try 
to. make clear. 


v ? The State colleges of agriculture should recognize it as their duty ^ 

^ to. prepare teachers of agriculture who are to serve in public high 

g;/ schools, special secondary agricultural schools, normal schools) . 
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preparation of elementary and rural teachers. The agricultural 
knowledge needed by the teacher of agriculture in secondary schools, 
normal schools, and colleges is not different in kind|from that needed 
by other students in the college of agriculture. The difference 
between the preparation of the agricultural college students who are- 
going to teach and those who are going into farming or into resoarch 
is no greater than the difference between the preparation of the one 
who is going into farming and the one who is going into research. 
The prospective teacher of agriculture should take the fundamental 
courses of all agricultural departments of the college, taking, how- 
ever, more courses in the more comprehensive and important depart- < 
ments, such as agronomy and animal husbandry, than in the less 
cofeprohonsive ones. This work should be takon (except as ex- 
plained below) in the regular college courses with the other agri- 
cultural students and under the regular agricultural instructor. 
The prospective teacher needs the knowledge of agronomy as pre- 
sented by scientific agronomists, the knowledge of animal husbandry 
as presented by scientific animal husbandrymen, and so. on through 
the other courses. Only a specialist can give him the quantity and 
quality of scientific knowledge in each of those fields necessary to 
his success. 

There are, however, throe serious objections to this plan. First, 
the college teacher of agronomjj^pr animal husbandry or other sub- 
ject anay present his work in a very unpodagogic manner, a manner 
iinnrcal to the propor progress of a college student, but trebly s^to the 
prqgress of an adolescent high-school student, if those method^hould 
be copied by our prospective teacher. Second, the extent of treatment 
of a subject in the college course may be entirely unwarranted in the 
presentation of the same subject in the high school. Third, the#sub- 
ject matter contained in the many, highly diffeaentiated courses of a 
college department must in the high school be combined into one 
'course to be given in one school year. This present*} to‘ us a dilemma.^ 
Our prospective teacher needs a broad, deep, and scientific knowl -( 
edge of subject matter, but the form, sequence, and proportions in' 
which he recet^ps it are not adapted to thacircumstances under which 
he is to teach it. What shall be done? To meet the lacl; of peda- 
gogical presentation on the part of the college instructor, we can sub- 
stitute one who knows both subject matter and pedagogy, but there 
are not enough such to go around. We might substitute one who 
knows much pedagogy and little scientific 7 agricultural subject matter, 
but it would probably be easier to correct the pedagogic short- 
comings of the scientist than the scientific deficiencies of the peda- 
gogist. 

The disproportion of treatment and the wide differentiation of . 
courses could be pyercome by giving to the prospective teacher, the 
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identical course in college that we expect him to teach in the high 
school, but this would so limit and circumscribe his knowledge of 
subject matter as to give him ill preparation for his work, since every 
teacher should know far more about each phase of bis subject than 
he is expected to teach. In making our choice of difficulties, we need 
not necessarily choose the one containing the lesser evils, but rather 
the one whose evils are most easily, remedied by the means at our 
command. We had better face the evils of the regular college 
course taught by regular agricultural instructors, with the possibility 
of correcting deficiencies, .than risk the defects of the specially pre- 
pared courses with little or no opportunity to remedy them. 

In lieu of the technical courses in some particular department of 
agriculture taken by other students, the prospective teacher should 
take pedagogical work to the extent of not more than ohe-eighth of 
' his college course. 

The department of agricultural education is specifically charged 
with the duty of giving to the prospective toachor, iq addition to 
what he receives in the regular classes in agriculture and kindred 
subjects, this work which he needs for teaching as distinguished from 
whatlie might need if he were to go into any other field of agricultural 
activity, such as farming or research. The work that ought to be 
done by this department is comprehended in four general divisions: 
First, the knowledge of the underlying principles of education and 
consequently of teaching, which includes knowledge of the human 
minds Second, the organization of agricultural subject matter to be 
taught in accordance with these principles, which includes the amount, 
selection, sequence, arrangement, and units to fit the conditions of 
the particular type of school in which the teaching is to be done. 
Third, an understanding of the principles, processes, and practices to 
be followed in the presentation of this subject matter through the 
classroom, the laboratory, the school plat, and the community work. 
Fourth, actual practice in teaching thitf subject matter in this manner. 

Proper pursuit of this plan will give the prospective teacher his 
agricultural subject matter by a specialist and from the agricultural 
point of view and will give him his pedagogy by an equally scientific 
specialist from the instructional point of view, with the content of 
the former thoroughly organized, in harmony with the principles of 
the latter. 

But have we been pursuing this plan properly? Applying the 
child’s interpretation of Scripture, have we not seen the agricultural 
“oat” that is in.tmr neighbor’s eye and, failed to see the pedagogic 
“bean” that is in our own Vpe? Have.we been satisfied to give file 
embryonic teacher a little fossilized history of education, a little pet- 
rified psychology, and perhape a small portion of dessioated methods, 
hoping that by some sort of mental legerdemain andwithout further 
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human assistance the man with agricultural knowledge will be trans- 
formed into a properly equipped and efficient teacher? 

When the departments of agricultural education bear successfully 
their full responsibility in the four divisions of activity enumerated 
above, not only -will the objections to teachers taking' their agricul- 

* turo in the regular coupes be reduced to the minimum, but the depart- 
ments of agricultural education will find tasks worthy of thair best 
endeavors for many years to come. 

But if the general plan of having prospective teachers take their 
agricultural work in the regular courses is^adopted, some changes 
should be made in present conditions. Presidents, deans, and heads 
of departments, in engaging and retaining instructors, should give 
the greater consideration to pedagogical efficiency in candidates, in- 

* stead of relying almost wholly upon a knowledge of the subject matter* 

Some departments should regroup some of the material in their 
courses to enable not only prospective teachers but prospective 
farmers and scientists to get what they need without taking so much 
that they do not need. The water should bo squeezed out of some of 
the courses, so that time will not be wasted in taking'useless material 
simply that the course may occupy a certain number of semester 
' hours. V 

In certain instances where the number of prospective teachers is 
large enough to constitute a class, a new course might be formed 
combining the essentials of two or more other courses. This new 
course should be formulated by the professor of agricultural educa- 
tion and the head of the particular agricultural department, but 
should be taught by the agricultural specialist. 

Experienced teachers taking agricultural courses might, if in suf- 
ficient numbers, be grouped together and allowed to take given 
courses in much less time than that occupied by undergraduates, as 
they would be abundantly able to do, and* thus increase the prepara- 
tion they would receive in the time spent. '^EVentuallyy^professors 
of agricultural education should be graduates of normal schools or 
colleges of education, and also of agricultural colleges, with teaching 
experience in both public school and college. 

Heads of agricultural departments should realize the value of close 
cooperation with these agricultural education instructors, not only in 
the organization of courses, but in conducting the class work in their 
several departments. Opportunities for practice teaching must be 
provided, even though the difficulties afad expense are great. • 

History of education and psychology should be made vital and per- 
tinent and should lead directly to the solution of present industrial 
education problems, or should be abandoned altogether. 

Institutions in which this work is given by the regular normal or 
tf&rennty inBtropjMft unfamiliar with the problems of 
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teaching need special attention in this regard. The. work in methods 
and practice teaching needs to be specially directed toward proficiency 
in agricultural instruction. Professional preparation that is limited 
to the selection in a college of education of certain courses not specially 
intended for those who are to teach agriculture, will not meet the situa- 
tion; and although cooperation between coordinate colleges or departs 
ments of an educational institution is highly desirable, unless the 
department, school, or college of education is prepared to give the 
professional courses in a manner adapted to the needs of the agri- 
cultural teacher unhampered by the extreme conservatism which 
often marks such courses, the college, division, or department Sfl 
agriculture must make provision to have these courses given in some 
other way. 

Under class Z conditions in which the demand and rewards will not 
warrant a full four-year preparation, would; be found, if anywhere, 
the justification for giving the agricultural preparation in special 
courses — unless by special course wo mean a course in miscellaneous 
agriculture taught by one who is fundamentally a pedagogist and 
also incidentally an agriculturist, in which caso I doubt the value of 
such a course anywhere in the college of agriculture. 

If the time of the prospective teacher is limited, it would be much 
better to have him take a few of the most fundamental courses in the 
various departments, or to arrange some composite courses by com- 
bining the tfiost important parts of present coumes, having each 
agricultural instructor teach his portion of the composite course. 
Or, perhaps, a better plan would be to combine these two plans. 
Whatever is done, the professor of agricultural education should pre- 
pare the prospective teachor to use the material in the particular 
kutd of school he is to servp. 

The same plan should be followed in summer sessions, where men 
' are being prepared as principals of consolidated schools in rural 
communities, or to teach brief courses of agriculture in public high 
or graded schools. That is, they should ti%ke some of the fundamental 
regular college pourees, sqch as those in agrohomy, animal husbandry; 
and they should also follow composite courses made of work in the less 
comprehensive subjects, the composite courses to be taught by the 
regular Agricultural instructors, just as the other courses. 

Brfefly summarized, then, my reply to the inquiry of the program 
question is: 

In institutions where thorough preparation of teachers of agricul- 
ture is the aim, most of the agricultural work should be taken in the 
regular courses, though by cooperation between the agricultural and 
the pedagogy teachers a few special courses might be arranged, but 
even these should be taught by the agricultural specialist. 
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The professional work should not be confined to one year, but 
should be extended through the last two years, with the privilege 
of taking some of it in the second year, if the student desired. 
This professional work must include, among other things, proper 
organization of the agricultural material into teachable form, and 
practice teaching of it in that form. In institutions where only 
linked preparation can be made, either in summer session or in 
regular term, a few of the most essential regular courses should be 
taken, but a larger number of specially arranged courses would be 
permissible here* than under more favorable circumstances. These 
should be composite courses arranged cooperatively by the depart- 
ment of agricultural education and the particular agricultural depart- 
ment or departments concerned, but should be taught by the agri- 
cultural specialist. The department of agricultural education should 
give professional courses that include, among other things, the 
proper organization of the agricultural material, and practice in 
teaching the material so organized. 


DISCUSSION. 

By G. A. B bicker, College of Education, Ohio State University. 

The statement <jf the topic for discussion seems. to impose unnecessary limitations 
in that it assumes that there may be only two alternatives* namely, (1) either a special 
four- year course, or (2) a one- year course of pedagogics and practice teaching in addi- 
tion to the regular agricultural course. In other words, it assumes that if the addition 
of one year of pedagogics and practice teaching to the regular agricultural college 
course is not sufficient to meet the needs of the teachers of agriculture in training, 
then, it will be necessary to establish an independent and special four-year course 
for 9fia purpose, the same to be administered by a special corps of instructors. If this 
statement is correct, then this discussion begs leayfc to differ with both views. 

As the speaker sees it, there are four factory that influence the organization of 
courses in agricultural teaching: (I) The technical, (2) the professional, (3) tne general 
training courses that are more or less contributory to the efficiency of the agricultural 
teacher, and (4) the administrative, including economy. 




TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


The extent of the technical training that teachers of agriculture may be expected to 
attain will depend upon the kind of school in which the teacher in training intends to 
teach, whether in an elementary school, a general high school, a normal school, a 
general college, an agricultural high school, or an agricultural college. As a general 
principle, it may oe stated thjat the technical training of these various teachers should 
be the same in the beginning and should become cumulative in the order of the fore- 
going list of schools. 

Teachers of elementary agriculture, and all other grades of teachers of agriculture, 
should have a general telescopic view of. the fundamentals of agricultural science 
and practice. This does* no/ imply the institution of an exploitative course, but a 
grounding in the fundamentals of the subject by the use of typical concrete materials 
neqenary for definite and adequate illustration and practice, with all nonessentials fpr. 
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the actual and immediate needs of these teachers left out. Laboratory and field work, 
including the organizing and operating of demonstrative field tod home projects, 
should be provided for. A course of this character would give a proper perspective 
of the various departments' of agricultural science and art and would constitute an 
indispensable basis for the special application of the principles of pedagogy to agri- 
cultural teaching, besides making an excellent foundation upon which to build a 
specialized study in any of the various departments of agriculture. The acquisition 
of this training should be accomplished by the average student by pursuing a course 
in the elements of general agriculture, which should represent one-fourth of one 
year’s study. 

Such a course of technical agriculture as is outlined in the preceding paragraph is 
judged sufficient also for the teachers in the general nontechnical hig h schools in 
which only half-year or one- year courses are offered. 

Teachers for general departments of agriculture in normal schools, general non- 
technical colleges, and agricultural high Schools not organized on the departmental 
plan should, in .addition to the foregoing, pursue the introductory, fundamental 
courses in each of the departments usually found in the agricultural colleges, which 
should form a total of about one and one-half years’ work. 

Teachers preparing to teach in the technical agricultural high schools organized 
on the departmental plan and in agricultural colleges should pursue specialized 
studies in those particular departments in which they expect to become teachers 
an additional period representing an additional half year and one full year respec- 
tively. * 

PROFESSIONAL “TRAINING. 

* The general professional training of all teachere of agriculture should be much the 
Mine and should consist of one-half year to one year’s course in educational psychology, 
and at least one-half year in general methods. The special training will be determined 
by the kind of school in which the teacher in training expects to serve. There should 
be at least one-half year in special methods for all teachers in the teaching of ele- 
mentary agriculture for the teachers in the elementary school, and in the teaching 
of high-school agriculture for the teachers in the secondary schools. Each of these 
courses should include about half time practice yi teaching in appropriate rural 
Schools. 

rlf the student is to become a teacher in a normal school or in a department of some 
other higher institution, where superintendents and supervisors are to be trained, 
there should be required at least a half-year course in the administration of agricul- 
tural teaching in addition to the strictly pedagogical requirements. * 9 - 

GENERAL TRAINING. ’ 

The training of teachers of agriculture may not properly be limited to the technical- 
subjects. There are other subjects, not strictly agricultural, that contribute to the 
efficiency of agricultural teaching. Theee subjects ai? botany, zoology? geology, 
physics, chemistry* rural economics, and rural sociology. These last two subjects 
are mentioned in order that ^their importance in the training of teachers may not be 
overloflfc&J. Teachers for the high schools, the normal schools, and the colleges of 
whatever type should at least pursue the general college course In theee subjects. 
These Nontechnical but contributory subjects will represent about one year’s Study. 

ADMINISTnATIOH . 

adttdaistrative facto* off the can not he overlooked. Adminisbmtion 

muse* mpSetod in the regular agricultural curriculum, and will he pursued 

nodi* the and in the department* offering them. Nething will 

to needed fcf Ass*. M there are ci education In the same tastitutia*. the 
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Die program of studies above outlined is one which very few, if any, of our ^ 1 
cultural collegee catalogue in its entirety, Since these counee are not all offered, 
this discussion contends that there should be a distinct department to offer then 
subjects for the t ra i ning of teachers that may not well be included in departments 
already established. On the other hand, there- is need for the u n * fixation and classi- 
fication of the very diverse materials into workable systems — not for farm practice— 
but for tea chin g purposes. Because there is a difference of aims in the training of 
farmers and of teachers, there must be a difference in the courses for the attainment 
of theee aims. The divergence of the courses to be traversed by theee two 
will be in ratio to the relative divergency of the ends in view. The curriculum for 
the agricultural teacher is a sort of shunt from the main line after having traveled 
with it during a large part of its course, and after separation it still runs parallel. 

It means exactly this: That there is a difference in fanner training and in teacher train- 
•rog; that to attain the greatest efficiency in the teaching of agriculture this difference 
muptJ)e recognized and provided for; that there must be departments in our agricul- 
fee in charge of specialists of agricultural teaching; that these departments 
ahalfatal themselves of all courses possible for them to use in the training^ the 
various grades of agricultural teachers and supervisors of agricultural teaching; that 
they shall institute and offer new or special courses needed ; and that thyi will mean a 
distinct program of subjects, but not wholly a new set of courses. To adminint^r t.hi« 
special trai nin g there will be need of one or more members of the faculty according to 
the extent and degree of efficiency to which the work of teacher training is carried ***** 
the encouragement that this new department of agricultural teaching receives. 


IV. HOW SHALL THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE PREPARE 
EXTENSION AND FIELD MEN I 

By C. H. Tuck, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

In the first place the question should be raised, Can .the college 
train extension and field men t The answer in my judgment is, To a 
very limited extent. No kind of formal training will ever do much, 
but the college can do a little. , 

We may dividp extension men into two classes, general extension 
men and field men. The general man has to do with administration. 

He rarely touches subject matter. His work is. with people and 
affairs. He must harmonize where discord is probable. He must 
secure efficiency where inefficiency is likely to occur. He must have 
a rare combination of tact, good judgment, human understanding, 
and capacity to do, which are found here and there among the men 
of agricultural colleges. You know the man. He is a subject about 
whom little more may be said. 

Considerably more can be said about the 4pld man* First of all 
he must have knowledge of his subject. Nq suspicion of uncertainty 
can be allowed. While an undergraduate he will have specialised* 
along his “particular line. 11 His department will know him. He 
must want to carry his information to the people; in other words, 

io bee telpher, for* an extensioh teec hermu^t be juet ^ 
as truly a * teacher as one m the formal clatieroom. ^He should have s 
lam experience, and plenty of it* Preferably, he should hare been 
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reared on a farm. It takes but & short time for the farmer to see the 
lack of experience of the man from the city. He must be adaptable, 
for he will meet many varied conditions. Quick changes must be 
made to bring teacher and pupils to & common basis of understanding. 
He must be patient, never growing weary of the apparent lack of 
interest, slowness, and even ignorance of his pujSls. He should be 
robust, so that he may stand up under the workj withstand the rigors 
of winter or the heat of summer. In short, he must be a man. 

One reason which led the committee to place me on the program 
was that we have an extension course at Cornell University. I 
shrink from giving personal experiences, but your president has 
told me that you wanted not so much theories as practices. Theories 
are at hand to justify almost any practice. 

Some six years ago Director Bailey asked us to give a course in 
“neighborhood extension.” This contemplated a systematic over- 
sight over the occasional extension trips our boys were taking, into 
the neighborhood adjoining the university. The course was started 
to give a little organized drill in selection of suitable subjects, and in 
their proper prepentation. The registration was at once encour- 
aging. From year to year the course grew and changed until it 
is to-day a course in “self-expression” by meaps of oral and written 
forms, demonstration material, lantern illustrations, parliamentary 
drill, and extension methods. k 

Our experience has taught us that most undergraduates are quite 
incompetent to analyze their thoughts and to express themselves in 
language that will accurately and effectively transmit their ideas to 
others. Only upper classmen are admitted to the course. Each 
has to select from time to time a subject that has a real meaning to 
him This often is the first stumbling block. Some students have 
no subject that means much 'to them. Three appointments of 20 
to .30 minutes each with a competent instructor are arranged so 
that the outline, subject matter, diction, and delivery may be as 
' acceptable as the student's capacity will permit. Students are 
taught the sin of wasting the time of an audience through lack of 
careful preparation. The speeches are criticized by the class, which 
is divided into sections of twenty-five to thirty. There are about 
125 men in the course. f 

. A large range of* subjects prevails — anything of sound merit 
nlatinjg to agriculture. A competition for a prize of $100 takes 
place each year during farmers' week, when the students have a real 
audience. The course gives two hours’ univerdRy credit throughout 


^ Actual practiceworkin conducting a meeting * with necessary 
: " paHi«n^|^y drill is jpym toward the end of the course. Ooc* 
[jtudehts are given'a chance tgdo 
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The study of extension problems comes mainly in a seminar of one 
hour, of which at present about 25 upper classmen are members. 

Each selects a special problem — extension work in plant pathol- 
ogy for example— and makes a thorough investigation of subject 
matter, methods, and localities concerned with the subject. Reports 
are made in class for general discussion and criticism. In this w^y 
each becomes thoroughly familiar with some' important branch of 
investigation and makes this knowledge of service to his classmates, 
to the end that dll may know college extension, that each may be 
strengthened in effective self-expression, and that the college may 
the better “discover” those with natural gifts improved through ! 
training for the field of extension service. 


V. THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF AGRICULTURE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

By H. M. Looms, Director Smith’s Agricultural ifcbool, Northampton, Ma— 

We are in a condition of social unrest and dissatisfaction that 
takes the form of a critical inspection of results for the purpose M 
discovering two things regarding the production of social utilities: 
First i to see whether results directly follow the expended efforts; 
and, second, whether the results are fairly proportionate to the 
expended . efforts. It is a kind of social inventory we are taking, 
and public education has not been overlooked. The consensus of 
opinionis that a considerable portion of the money spent in public 
educatum produces distressingly small returns. Consequently we 
ara casting about to see if now subjects or new methods of handling 
old subjects will not increase the educational returns. 

This is not a new experience in American education, nor is this 
the first time that agriculture has been cho^n as a possible cure for 
certain ills. Back in the second quarter of the last century agri- 
culture was introduced into secondary education. There was a firm 
belief at that‘time.on the part of a few that much assistance could 
be rendered New England agriculture by the study of the chemistry 
of the soil, the different methods of tillage, and related topics. The 
teaching of-tho subject, however, was given up after a short period, 
and wo can point to little or no direct result. Again, at the beginning 
of this, century educational unrest has resulted in the reintroduction 
-of agriculture into education and in constructive legislation .con- 
cerning agricultural instruction. The reason given this time why 
educational agencies of a new type are needed is that the public 
schools are doing* little that directly promotes skill in production. 
Commendable progress, it is admitted, has been made in the teach- 
pf the three R*s and in the taking over of laig*e and vidUablepor- '• 

life ifl^pointed-nut, 
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however, that our public schools neglect to teach^their pupils how 
to do their daily work with any larger returj^with greater ease, or 
with increased satisfaction. 

When we turn to the discussion of the purpose of agriculture in 
secondary education, wo immediately recognize that certain sub- 
jects are taught from different and somewhat contrasted needs. At- 


different standards of attainment often stand in striking contrast. 
It is not a new idea in educational discussion that some students 
pursue a subject for the purpose of extending their mental horizon, 
for information and sympathy, and that others study the same 
subject for aid in their occupations. It has become a practice in 
many of our best American universities to differentiate, the chemistry 
for medical students from that studied by those who take chemistry 
as a part of their academic education. The same distinction has been 
worked out in the subject of mathematics, as the terms “pure” and 
“applied” indicate. This principle of dominance of needs has not 
been so influential in shaping the character of work in secondary 
education, yet the principle is recognized. The general student takes 
physiography; the commercially minded student studies com- 
mercial geography. Students hot preparing for college are provided 
in some secondary schools with physics of a less technical and mathe- 
matical character and of a more practical sort. The study of second- 
ary agriculture primarily for intellectual outlook, or primarily for 
working efficiency is without doubt a settled distinction. Like all 


# Many persons of general scientific training can be trusted to teach 


| however, the main purpose is to train successful and efficient pro- 
ducers of farm products, we must look to an entirely different type 
of preparation. ' 

We have reasons for believing that elementary agriculture is" 
capable of occupying a high place as * subject of culture. It possesses 
1 all the points of excellence commonly recognized as applying, ft) 
physical geography, and it offers in addition an introduction ^0 the 
social ^nd economic sciences. A poet once said : The proper* study 
of mankind is man. Fully as pertinent would it be for us to qpy*that 
the proper introduction to the sciences is t£e study of elementary 
[ ' " It h hardly possible to present it without making it 

id^wMBdenoea. It cab. 
upioai- library methods of 


least, the resulting abilities of those taking sucK subjects under 


generalizations, it affords a^air field for quibbles and dialectics. The 
distinction is nevertheless important to keep before us,at any rate 
during the present experimental stages of this subject in secondary 
schools. 


secondary agriculture when the dominant purpose of its ^tudy is 
intellectual outlook and sympathetic appreciation of the soil. If, 
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study. It can be made both inductive and deductive. It is a fair . 
field for all excellencies in teaching methods. 

But that other type of agriculture — the type that emphasizes 
work rather than words; that demands that the pupil njust know 
how after having been taught how; that measures results in bushels 
and pounds rather than in marks and percentages — that type upon 
fcvhich the indefinite something called “culture” follows, not because 
it is sought, but because culture is an inevitable concomitant ^qpall 
lines of endeavor which culminate in finished products — what is the 
field of this type of agriculture in secondary schools and what are 
to be its results ? 

It is only fair to ourselves and just to ^he nJt>vement to adimt 
frankly that we are feeling our way in tho matter of teaching produc- 
tive agriculture as a school subject. .That we are to succeed there is 
little reason to doubt. City life and country life in America equally 
demand that the movement shall succeed. Unfortunately we can 
not turn to the agricultural colleges as teaching models in training 
for productive agriculture. The agricultural colleges appear to-be 
in that stage in teaching productive agriculture through which' the 
medical schools passed several decades ago in training practicing 
physicians. They teach the science and theory yf agriculture, but 
not the art. Some agricultural college speakers and writers say that 
training in pr od uctive agriculture is not the work of the college. One 
cap only repfymat such was the argument of the medical school at 
one time regarding preparation for the care and healing of the sick. 

It must be admitted, however, that at present the incubator does 
not hatch with any more certainty for the agricultural c&Uege grad- 
uate than for the academic college graduate. A young agricultural 
' college graduate is* liable to make the same series of mistakes in 
starting a fruit plantation that any other beginner makes; and so on 
through the whole range of productive farming. 

Onp .of our besetting sins in teaching this new type of agriculture 
is the temptation to work the thing out on paper in ideal terms, 
after the style employed in cultural education, forgetting that in pro- 
ductive agriculture, at least, nothing is true until it finds concrete 
expression in t^ farm life of the boy. Everywhere more or less 
elaborate paper plans exist for the teaching of productive agricul- 
ture. To the question which i9 the best method, the reply seems to 
be that it is altogether too early yet to decide.* Success, moderate 
success, and flat failure have resulted in all of the methods, Good 
teaching is never at bottom a scheme or device. It is rather the 
getting something done through personal contact. This statement, 
is fak from implying that methods and systems are jjaeless. TW 
remarkable results obtained in the beginnings of dementary Adv 
are to a products of schemes wd^devic^^fiut 
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it must be remembered that schemes and devices are less and lees 
effective with advancing grades. In the case of adolescent youth, 
where individuality is in ferment, methods are .less successful, and 
resourcefulness and teaching sljdll on the part of the instructor are 
of most value. 

It is not difficult in the history of education to find remarkable 
teaching schemes discarded after a few years. Some of us can recall 
sloyd days. The sloyd system of manual training was as perfectly 
a though trout system as can be found in American educational his- 
tory. It was dovetailed and balanced ; it was correlated with history, 
drawing, mathematics, physics, psychology, logic, and the needs of 
practical life. There were sloyd addresses and sloyd exhibitions in 
the leading American cities to show those interested in education a' 
system of manual training that trained the head, the heart, andthe 
hand simultaneously. Sloyd has been dead these 15 years; the word 
is unknown to the younger generation of teachers. It was too per- 
fect to become a part of an imperfect, growing, educational program 
such as ours in America is. Let us take warning from history and 
waste no time Ja verbally perfecting any system' or scheme of teach- 
ing productiv^^Kculture. 

In place of rSRing schemes by principles of deduction, let us sub- 
stitute a variety of inductive experiments to determine the scope of 
secondary agricultural teaching. We must bear in mind that no man 
nor men in this age, no matter what their station, influence, or expe- 
rience, can by fiat give birth to anything of enduring worth. Sec- 
ondary agricultural teaching wilLbe a matter of growth by the old, 
old method of trial and failure, here a little and there a little; finally 
we may expect that a variety of successful ways of interesting boys 
and girls in good farming will emerge. Already, we are experimentr- 
ing with the textbook method, with the textbook and supplementary 
reading method, with the topical-library method, with the textbook 
and laboratory method, the school and home-garden method, the 
apprenticeship method, the project method, and perhaps other meth- 
ods; and if the truth were known it is extremely probable that all of 
these methods are producing some results under certain circum- 
stances and that none of them will work in all cases. The most we 
can do at this moment is to say that there is strong probability that, 
some will receive wide adoption and that others will be discarded 
because they fail to produce productive iarmers. 

The* opinion is gaining ground that our methods of reporting 
results Kkve been borrowed from promoters rather than from scien- 
tists. ‘Boom,” rather than impartial truth, seems our motto at 
. times. We may agree that booming i h legitimate. If so, we must 
^ take At aooount thAt booming is an expensive operation and some* 
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two or three years of the movement that we should^be anxious to 
demonstrate that adolescent youth could be taught productive agri- 
culture. The possibility has been demonstrated. The degree of 
practicability is in process of determination. What the scope or 
field of productive secondary agriculture is to be, and what the*cost 
to the pupil and to society, are matters on which data must be gath- 
ered for sonie years. We need to be aboveboard and frank. Un- 
truthful we never have been; but we have been unscientific in our 
manner of stating results. It is not a question of truth, but a question 
of the whole truth. The whole present movement is shot through and 
through by this partial reporting of results. Selected portions, 
detached from the group and the circumstances which rendered the 
accomplishment possible, are sent broadcast. It is the way of the 
promoter rather than the way of the scientist. 

May I illustrate this practice^by a case that has come under my 
notice within two months ? A boy, not 16, after one year of training 
in one of the new agricultural schools, went into competition in stock 
judging with some 60 other boys, many of whom were older and some 
of whom came from good dairy farms. Pitted against these boys, 
this 16-year-old boy took prizes in every one of the three contests he 
entered, and in the last and largest he took first prize in a group of 
30 boyB. His widowed mother is making great sacrifices to gjve him 
an education, and the preparation and opportunity which this agri- 
cultural school gives a poor boy for earning money while getting an 
education is one of the hopeful signs of the day. I have investigated 
these facta and this report is true; but it is not tfye whole truth, and 
consequently misrepresents the situation as regards both the boy 
and the institution. What should be stated in addition to the facts 
given is that the boy had no training in stock judging until just before 
the last contest, and that w£8 somewhat incidental and did not exceed 
eight periods. His home experience consists of contact with three 
scrub coWft ^ Th e veterinarian who gave the brief instruction does 
not take any credit for the boy’s success, nor does he regard the boy. 
as possessing any talent in stock judging. Thfe success is, in the 
terms of science, a fortuitous occurrence, which can not yet be 
classified. When all the facts are known the institution can claim 
no special credit. Indeed, the boy’s success could be <^uite as effec- 
tively employed to demonstrate the foolishness of training in stock 
judging as it could be to demonstrate its wisdom. Jt proves nothing, 
demonstrates nothing— unless it be the truth of the saying of the 
prophet of old, “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast 
ordained strength/’ We can all repeat by heart Jerry Moore’s corn- 
raising performance of 191Q; but the question is, Does the faot that 
Jerry raised 228| buahela prove anything) The trouble is it prdyes 
twmuoh; it overshoots the mark. Itk a fine hit qf thunder fo* the 
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stump and the magazine writer; but all of us who are engaged in the 
very definite task of improving the methods of growing corn in any 
section of our land and of getting the boys to take up the work of 
their fathers, know it is a false god to follow. 

Let us not forget in this connection the astonishing results obtained 
and published by a certain group of pature-study writers a decade or 
so ago, and the $srift retribution that befell them in the loss of public 
confidence. It is a perfectly safe assumption to make that no ado- 
lescent boy in the process of learning the elements of crop growing 
and animal husbandry will make better records than experienced and 
- seasoned men. If* he is reported, it is because conditions were 
•made very favorable for him, or because in reporting the results 
extraordinarily favorable factors are not mentioned. 

We must remember that this movement to train youth in produc- 
tive work in school is under experimentation in other occupations 
besides that of agriculture. Some of us are so situated that we can 
observe and compare the results of apprentice work in dressmaking, 
millinery, cooking, house management, cabinetmaking, carpentry, 
plumbing, bricklaying, and typesetting with one another and with 
apprentice work in farming. The grade of work of these other ap- 
prentices after repeated trials is occasionally as good as that done by 
the journeyman workman of the community. The occasions become 
somewhat more frequent as the student nears the end of his course. 
Practically never, however, are the results when calculated in wago- 
per-hour units equal to the earning power of experienced workers. 
The following case. will illustrate this point: A certain second-year 
apprentice in cabinet work was receiving B’s and B + ’s for the quality* 
of his work. When, however, the time he spent on a job was taken 
into consideration in grading him, he received a D, so inefficient was 
he from the standpoint of earning capacity. This is significant, for 
there is little doubt that, taken as a group, those teaching the trades 
are better prepared and more skillful than those teaching productive 
agriculture. A 

In reporting any case of productive agricult ure let us make use of 
a table of cost accounting, following the cflRiln adopted in all 
scientific reports where quantitative relations are involved. This is 
necessary for the proper training of the apprentice farmer and for the 
proper enlightenment of the reader. 

There ^are three steps commonly recognized in inductive science, 
namely, observation, or the obtaining of facts; verification, qr-the 
repetition of the facts; and generalization, or the planning of future 
action. The first two or the last two steps may be linked together; 
but. the first arid the third steps should never be linked. / The present 
movement to te^ch ^agriculture in secondary schools is either in the 
jjg|tc prthesecond of /these steps of inductive science; we are in the 
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act of securing facts and of verifying statements of facts. Especially 
are' we indeed of verifying — in the sense of having the thing occur 
aghin—certam very encouraging reports of juvenile successes in 
productive agriculture that are coming from different portions of 
our country. Masters in inductive science have worked out a simple 
and well-nigh universally accepted method of recording and report- 
ing results. The procedure in outline is : 

1. To report the object of the experiment or study. 

2. To ignore nothing that has the slightest bearing on the question. 

3. To report truthfully all facts that minimize the worth of the 
experiment as well as those that make for its worth, 

4. To make no generalization until every fact has been verified. 

5. To publish nothing for the sake of promotion or self-glorifi- 
cation. 

Said the gre^pp%raday : * * 

The world little knows how many of the thoughts and theories which have passed 
through the mind of a scientific investigator have been crushed in silence and secrecy* 

■. by his own severe criticism and adverse examination. 

Were we always to follow thfs cdjle of ethics, doubtless we should 
publish less but contribute more to the movement. We ought to 
retain entire the ethics of inductive science; but we can somewhat 
simplify its formula of reporting. Were we to give, in a single para- 
graph preceding the ordinary report of boys' work, the aid given, and 
the conditions favorable and unfavorable surrounding that work, 
together with tables of cost accounting, the records would become, 
helpful to others rather than at times objects of more or less sus- 
picion. 

There is another class of experiments often reported by scientists, 
namely, reports of failures. In this period of searching for the best 
means of training boys in productive agriculture, could we know of 
methods and pieces of work honestly tried that failed, or that suc- 
ceeded only in part, we should come to regard them as equaling or 
exceeding in value many reported successes. 


DISCUSSION. 

By T. I. Mairs, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

I did not have an opportunity of seeing the preceding speaker’s paper in advance 
nor of knowing what it was to contain, and 1 am therefore not in a position to discuss 
it fully. With some of his statements, however, I dq nbt agree at all. I do im& be- 
lieve that the man who has graduated from an agricultural college has no more chance 
of success if he undertakes to start an orchard than the man who has graduated from 
a classical college. If our agricultural colleges do not teach productive agriculture, " 
it seems totne that there is no excuse for their existence. I have much confidence 
in their work, and I see no r ea s o n for making a distinction between “cofiege agti- 
. culture’* and " productive agriculture.’’ The colleges may lay greater empharijoa 
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the principles of agriculture involved, and the secondary schools may lay relatively 
more stress on the application of these principles, but if college agriculture does not 
lead to more economic production, it is not worth the name, and our colleges are not 
fulfilling the purpose for which they were intended, 

I agree with the speaker that the promoters have been wooing overtime, and that a 
great deal — better left unsaid or undone — has been said and dono for advertising pun* 
poses. I belie ^ ve that as to many schools the whole story has not been told ; but I do not 
believe we should condemn the entire movement because a few persons or institutions 
have taken ad vantage of the present almost universal interest toget some free advertis- 
ing. A certain amount of promotion is necessary , and a certain amount of advertising is 
necessary to create a sentiment. It is the business of the teachers of agriculture to 
create a sentiment. It is also the business of the teachers of agriculture in the second- 
ary schools to act as a sort of balance wheel or to furnish ballast to hold the movement 
under control. I have not much sympathy with the so-called “ back-to-the-land ” 
movement. I would not teach agriculture solely for the sake of keeping the boys and 
girls on the farm. The cities need many of them, and the farmers need the cities; 
but we can not indefinitely draw the best from the farms to supply the cities. What 
we may do is to help to maintain an equilibrium between the two. Make farming 
more profitable and more enjoyable, and more of the efficient boys and girls will 
remain in the country. 

As I see it, there is only one reason for spending public money — taxes— for the sup- 
port of schools. That reason is that the community may derive benefit therefrom. 

Three main -purposes are to be served, it seems to me, through secondary school 
agriculture. These throe, although somewhat distinct, can not be entirely separated 
from one another. We can not accomplish one without to some extent accomplishing 
the others. The first purpose is the broad one of benefiting the community at large 
through increased production and the creation of sentiment. Agriculture properly 
taught will result in a broader view, a more helpful sentiment, and a better under- 
standing of production on the part of the community. It will put the country pupils 
into an intelligent and sympathetic relation with their surroundings. 

The second purpose is to make better farmers; that is to say,, directly to increase 
economic production. Whether we make “two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before,’ 1 or produce two grains of wheat with the labor that formerly produced one, 
we are making better farmers. This will result in more economic production or more 
profitable farmimj^whirh will necessarily bring about better living on the forth and 
more of those things for 1 the fanner that make life worth while. The fanner, having 
more money to spend, will have more sanitary homes and will demand better roads, 
better schools, better churches. %He vyill have tho means for cultivating the esthetic, 
the intellectual, and the spiritual, and also for conserving the physical, that his days 
' may be long and profitable in the land. 

The third purpose is to product the so-cklled culture — a rather, vague term gen- 
erally taken to cover a number of mental qualities not easily described,. These 
qualities will, of course, react on the physical conditions and the life of the cominu- 
niiy. A subject is said to be cultural when its main advantage is its effect upon the 
mind of the pupil. Ancient languages are cultural because they tend toward accu- 
racy of expression and clearness of thinking. History is cultural because it tends to 
a’propet interpretation of the past and a comprehension of the present. Mathematics 
is cultural because it is exact and trains in accuracy of perception. Science is cul- 
tural because it trains in logical arrangement and correlation of facts. Agriculture, 
While economically productive, may be just as logical a science as botany, physics, 
or chemistry. It comprises a body of knowledge which may be as' fully organized 
and ^systematically expressed. It may be presented in aadogical a sequence as any 
other science. ,If taught equally well with other subjects, it can not be of less cul* 
ynlne- V. lt. is not necasaary that agriculture be unproductive in order that it 
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may be cultural. In fact, it seems to me that the more productive school agriculture 
is, that is, the more it tends toward actual increased production, the more logical it 
is and therefore the moro cultural it will be. 

Agriculture as a school subject has more than a cultural value, more than a produc- 
tion value, and is more than a creator of sentiment. Agriculture has a business 
value. Most of those engaged in it are farmers who practice it as a means of liveli- 
hood. Therefore, in presenting the Subject we should not lose sight of the business 
side of it. We should recollect that it avails little to produce two blades of grass in 
the place of ono if the farmer is to .receive- no more forth© two than he received for 
the one.. We should so tfain the future farmer that he may be helped to obtain his 
share of the financial benefits of increased production. 

Agriculture is also to some extent a handicraft. It c$n be used in training the 
mind, the hand, and the eye to work together. The handiwork connected with it 
is worthy of the most skilled artisans. Agriculture, further still, is the broadest, 
subject tliat can be presented in the schools. It is the foundation of the greatest 
of all productive occupations. It embraces some of the principles of all the natural 
and physical sciences; it also embraces the foundation principles of political economy 
or economic science. The questions of farm life are among the most important known 
to social science. h 

Within the last few years we have heard a great deal of the conservation of our 
natural resources. The natural resources will tp-morrow be in the hands of those who 
in tbe public schools to-day and for the most part in the hands of those who will 
not ga.boyond the secondary schools. Nothing will do so much toward creating a 
sentiment for conservation as the thorough teaching of agriculti^ in these schools. 
We hear much of tho “high cost of living 'J and the “cost of high living.” There 
is no means by which these may bo reconciled so well as through the teaching of agri- 
culture in our secondary and elementary schools. 

Briefly then^aecondary school agriculture should reeultin more intelligent approba- 
tion of the problem^ of production on the part of the community atlargo, man increased 
and more economic* production on the part of tho fanner, and in a development of 
the mind at least equal to that which may result from any other secondary school 
subject. 


VI. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE USE OF LAND 
IN CONNECTION WITH AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. 

Committee: K. W. Stimson, Boston, Maas., chairman ; C. G. Selvig, Crookston, Minn.; 

L. 8. Ivins, Lebanon, Ohio. • 

The committee on the “Use of Land in Connection with Agricultural 
Teaching/ 1 which made. its first report in 1912, was continued and 
now submits the following report for' 1913. 

The report is in three general divisions, as follows: 

L Use of land by spedal t county , or congressional district agricutr 
tural schools. — Mr. C. G. Selvig, superintendent of the Northwest 
School of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, Crookston, 
Minn., has continued the study of the use of land in connection with 
agricultural teaching at separate and special agricultural schools. In 
view of the fact that Mr. Selvig had been assigned a formal paper 
on the program of the 1913 convention upon the subject “Home 
project work vs * laboratory and school garden plat work for high- 
sohool students/' most of the information -gathered by him regarding 
.. ' * 
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the use land in preparation for the present report was digested 
in his paper and was submitted therewith. Mr. Selvig’s contribu- 
tion to the report of the committee, therefore, consists of two sections 
submitted below as Appendix A, “1913 Summer practicum (homo 
project) /work of the University of Minnesota, Northwest School of 
Agriculture"; and Appendix B, “ Reports of students on 1912 and 
1913 summer practicum work at the University of Minnesota, North- 
west School of Agriculture, Crookston." 1 

2. Use of land by elementary schools leaching agriculture .—- A very 
careful report has been prepared by Mr. L. S. Ivins, of Lebanon/Ohio, 
on the "Use of land in connection with teaching agriculture to ele- 
mentary school pupils." (For this report see p. 62.) 

3. I he of land by high schools teaching agriculture . Tffe chairman 
of the committee continued the study of the “Use’of land by high 
schools teaching agriculture." His report is presented herewith: 


n 

USE OF LAND BY HIGH SCHOOLS TEACHING AGRICULTURE. 

Report by Rufus W. Stimson, Boston, Mass. 

USE OF HOME FXRM LAND MOST IMPORTANT. 

% 

In submitting its report in 1912, your committee expressed the* 
opinion that an enormous opportunity for usefulness both cultural 
and vocational is missed where the teaching of agriculture by high 
schools is not so conducted as to stimulate home production and do m 
bring that home production to a high state of efficiency through the 1 
patient and sympathetic but persistent supervision of competent 
agricultural instructors. In requesting that the committee continue 
its work, the association evidently shared in the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the hour was “at hand for furthering, not so much the 
rapid extension of the teaching of agriculture to an ever-growing 
number of high schools, as the improvement of the quality of the 
instruction," whdre already established by centering it upon economic 
production carefully studied by the pupils at the schoolhouse and 
carried out under expert supervision on their own farms. 

QUESTIONNAIRE AND AUTHORITIES. \ 

State superintendents of public instruction and presidents or deans 
of agricqltural colleges were asked to furnish the names and addre^fees 
of the high-school teachers of agriculture in their several States fey 
whom the best use of land had been made. Letters were addressed 
to the instructors whose names were furnished. With the letters 
were inclosed copies of the same form of questionnaire as that used in 
the inquiry of the previous year. (See Appendix C.) Information 
was requested with reference to the use of the home farm land; also 
with reference to the use of land at the school. 
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USE OF LAND IN AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. 

* STATES REPORTING USE OF LAND. 

Thirty-five States (23 in 1912) reported tho use of land 'at one or 
more of thoir schools. Tho questionnaire was filled out more or less 
fully and returned by 28 Slates (22 in 1912). In all, 117 replies 
(">0 in 1912) were received, as follows, tlio number of replies from each 
State being indicated : 

4 I 

High schools rr parting uhc of laud in 1'JU and lUI.i. hy Stairs. 


st tit ns. 

* 11,1 3 , 

| ltd 2 

1 4 
J States. 

i 

1913 

1912 

California 

11 

l 1 

! Mississippi • 1 

5 

0 

1 

Colorado... .. .. 

. 2 

0 

1 Missouri 

2 

Florist 

*1 

0 

I New Hampshire. . 

2 

;i 

tioorgia 

. . . . 1 

u 

j New Jersey 

2 

n 

Idaho 

. . ft 

n 

j New York 

1 7 

2 

Illinois 

7 

i 

! North Carolina 

l 

2 

lown 

l 

4 

I North Dakota . . 

A 

:i 

Kansas 

2 

0 

i Ohio ’ lu 

9 

Kentucky .. . 

3 

0 

i Oklahoma 

2 

* 0 

Maine 

Maryland 

■ s 

4 

1 

Oregon 

Utah 

’ 1 
T 3 

0 

n 

Massachusetts 

...... (>) 

0 ) 

Virginia.. .. 

2 

0 

Michigan 

. . . A 

2 

Washington 

5 

0 

Minnesota 

16 

9 

West Virginia 

.1 1 
1 

0 


■ Conditions personally known to tho writer. 


ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 


No reply was reeeivod with reference to the use of land by ‘high 
schools teaching agriculture in tho Provinco of Quebec, Canada. 
Tho following self-explanatory replies were received from the Province 
oPOntario. Information submitted by Bert W. Roadhouse, deputy 
minister, department of agriculture, Toronto: 


I beg to acknowledge youra of the 4th instant in reference to the use of land in 
connection with the teaching of agriculture in secondary schools. I do not know 
that I have very much to add to tho letter which I wrote you a year ago on thiB subject. 

• We have continued and extended the plan of holding school faint, which I then 
described, and as a consequence about 7(> of these fainr were held throughout the 
Province this year, providing competition for the products grown by tho children on 
thoir home plats. In addition to this we have conducted what is described as an acre 
profit competition. This is not exactly in connection with tho secondary schools, 
0 except in so far os the competition is open to those taking a short course with our 
district representatives. Tho competitors fn each county decide wbat crop, they will 
adopt, and tho prize is awarded to the one showing the greatest profit from an acre of 
land after making allowances for all th e - T ap e nditurci The prize is free transportation 
and living expenses for the two weeks' short course in stock and seed judging at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. Thfs is the first year that we have tried this plan, and 
we are just now awarding the prizes, so that we are not in a position to express any 
definite opinion as to this work. 


_ Information forwarded from the department of education of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, by President G. C. Creelman: 

In 1907 special grants Were given to schools and teachers for carrying on school 
gardening, 9 schools receiving these grants; in 1908 13 schools and in 1909 18 schools . 


qualified. , 
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In 1SU.0 tfie twhlmg of agriculture was made the barisJor special grants with the 
fallowing reeulto: In 1910 17 school* qualified and received $750; in 1911 33 schdola 
qualified and received $2,340; in 1912 99 schools qualified and received $4,370; in 
1913 177 schools ard listed for the teaching of agriculture, the grants to be given on the 
completion of the work in December, report of which is to be sent to the department of 
education. 

Am sending with this a copy of 11 Agricultural Education Bulletin No. 7,” in which 
you will see listed /all the schools taking up this work. 

Three hundred and fifty-five schools received material from the schools* division 
of the Experimental Union this year (last year there were about 250); in 62 of these 
schools, children’s dubs have been formed, 20 being poultry clubs., 11 Agricultural* 
Education Bulletin No. 3,** also sent, lists all the different materials available for 
schools. * * 


There have been over 800 teachers who have taken different courses in elementary 
agriculture and horticulture at the Ontario Agricultural College, but not all of these 
have obtained certificates for their work. In 1911 236 certificates have* been issued, 
*77 in 1912, and 47 in 1913, making 359 in all. I do not know how many teachers have 

Von the work in the manual training department. . 

R$ school fain .—' there are ,two different kinds of school fain held throughout the 
Province, one being for one school section alone where the pupils bring the products 
of either their home or school garden, and the other being a township school fair where 
all the different schools of the township bring their garden material and exhibit it at 
a central school, have games, program, lunch, etc. The first -of these fairs was held 
about 1908, and this year almost every district representative in the Province is holding 
either individual or township school fairs. 

Ns how much land is Icing used in Ontario for the instruction of pupils . — I do not think 
there has been any estimate made of this.*. A great many schools are taking up the 
work independent of this department, and we have no means of getting at this in- 
formation. 


SCHOOL land: 


DEMONSTRATION^ 

AND RESULTS. 


“ EXPERIMENT,* * 


SIZE OF PLATS, 



Sixty-three high schools reported the use of land at their schools. 
The situation,* however, has changed but little since the' date of filing 
the first repbrt of this committee. Many schools, have so reoently 
undertaken* their work that they have little in the way of results to 
report. As was the case last year, the land has been chiefly used for 
demonstration purposes. Following is a fairly typical letter: v 

* Our work is in the initial stages. I teach agriculture (secondary). My boys* are 
very much interested. We have a farm of 40 acres. Perhaps later I could give more 
satisfactory advice. Am sending our catalogue under separate cover 

Regret was expressed last year that it had not been possible to 
secure information regarding the'sehool at MeNabb, UL It had been 
described by Dean Eugene Davenport* of the College of Agriculture 
of the, University of Illinois, as an ideal rural qphool. The following 
ttre the facto regarding this school, reported byjdr. R„R, Snapp, ip 
WplytpuurW inquiry: * 

31^Jokn4hwey School Is located in the country , 8) miles from a mall town. 
Practically all of* the pupikeome from thei$im,and moat of them inland to maka fan* * 
log thaix life occupation. A sarpH^ugly iSuye number'd the gmluates go'tocnllafi 
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after finishing school, and domestic science and agriculture are the subjects studied 
in 80 per cent of the cases. 

We have a large school garden, but have no regular farming land. The proximity 
of the Illinois Experiment Field makes field experiments almost unnecessary. The 
pupils, coining from the farm are well acquainted with the ordinary farming opera- 
tions, and Instruction therefore is devoted principally to the science of farming not 
the art. . ^ 

I am sending you a catalogue from which you will be able to get any information 
which I have not given you. 

Poultry is given considerable prominence on the school premises of 
Stamford Seminary and Union Free High School, Stamford, N. Y. 

This school publishes an illustrated catalogue in which the respective 
places of land, equipment, and operations at the school and the home 
projects of the pupils are set forth. The agricultural instructor, 

Mr. W. G. Crandall, says that the school has about 3 acres of lgnd. 

In addition to the poultry buildings and equipment, the school has 
charge of a neglected orchard for experimental work, which has been 
thoroughly pruned, the dead cavities removed, disinfected, and filled 
with concrete. 

Opinions differ as to what should be the scale of operations on 
school land. . - 9 

Prof. C. A. Cobb, Agricultural College, Miss., writes: 

We have 27 agricultural high schools in our State at present, and each has a hum of 
20 or more acres. These farms are used for demonstrating to the fannerq the most 
modern methods of handling farm crops and animal* , and for demonstrating the beet 
methods of soil building. They are also used to furnish practical work for the boys 
and girls in attendance. Each boy is required to do a certain amount of work 
week, the work being so planned that he may get education, exercise, and variety. 

In addition to this, each ^oy is permitted to do a certain amount of work for which he 
receives pay. There has been no difficulty in enlistipg the interest of the boys in 
any and all kinds of practical farm work. The fact is, most boys dears to do much 
more work than can be given them. In some of the schools the boys and girls work the 
gardens and in turn get the vegetables free. Several boys are kept at the schools 
during the vacation period and are furnished work on the farm and in the gardenia. 

In quite a number of instances, large quantities of canned vegetables and fruits have 
been put ’up by these -boys for use during the coming season. The agriculturist of 
these schools in many instances has spent a great part of the summer anwg the 
farmers in flashing them, and in the work among the boys— Own Club Boys. These 
agricultural schools, as avule, are very popular with the people and are doing agreat 
uplift work. * _ 

> Differences of opinion as to what may be done with land by fo gh 
/schools are reflected in the following replies received from California: - 

Mr. A. A. SoasKSON, Fresno, CaL — Vegetable gardening I have made no attempt to 
practice, and do not intend to do so in high -school work. Much of ouir work la In 
horticulture and dairying. Plana are under way for the establishment of a mall 4 
fruit farm in connection with a dairy, making the dairy the major. ■ Land available ^ 
for rent not desirable, _-^ n . 

j* F. Torn, Bakersfield, QaL^Btaat ysa work given as ^is^iicience. f A , Ni 

*“ ^ibseaoss skdmts shun wmd agriculture aa yet. Oounemmeae 
Cheat interest- taken i£ : work * 
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Second yew, agricultural botany. This is general botany with an agricultural trend , 

Third year, one-half year animal husbandry; one-half year dairying. 

Fourth year, one-half year horticulture; one-half year soils and field crops. 

Seven acres of land are utilized at the school in Bakersfield. 

H. C. Tract, Los Angeles, Cal. — A series of laboratory and field experiments fully 
testing each fundamental principle taken up in the course, such experimen ts and exer- 
cises occupying about one-half of the time devoted to general agriculture, the remain- 
der being devoted to lectures, discussions, and examinations. The time given to 
applied agricultural practice is spent in the development of the ground where stock is 
maintained for work in plant propagation of every sort, according to season, and for 
tests both of fertilizers and of the fertility of the soil itself. The wosk is assigned to 
* pain or groups of students, each having some say in the matter according to preference 
and interest. * , 


Two acres of lahd are utilized at this school. 

W. L. Johns, Hollister, Cal.— I have not been teaching agriculture long, but have 
come to the conclusion that agriculture should not be taught as if the hum were the main 
point, but as a science. At present 1 am teaching with that in view, and the amount 
of land is not the question any more, than the amount of manufacturing processes a 
school possesses where chemistry is taught. Teach agriculture as a science, and let 
the pupils apply it at home. My pupils apply every experiment to something at 
home. Pardon this personal view, but 1 feel that this land scheme is killing the sub- 
ject as^ high-school subject and keeping many schools from taking it. 

J. E. Gobb, Lodi, Cal. — We are on new grohnds on which new buildings have just 
been erected, and the plans of the grounds are not complete. So we do not know how 
much or what part of grounds will be available for agricultyxe, and at presen t are using 
only a very small piece on which we have a nursery of apricots, peaches, and walnuts 
and a sand bed for germinating their seeds. We also grow plants for purposes of study 
on the small plat. ' 

puring September and October we did practice work in budding with our nursery 
trees. About February we expect to graft the walnuts. Sometime during the dor- 
mant season we shall transplant some of the nuraery trees. 

... The only thing we have considered doing in a demons trational way is in connection 
with artificial fertilizer on grapes. (This is a great grape country.) This will be 
more experimental than demons trational, however, as none of it has been done here. 
It will be necessary to have the cooperation of some farmers, however, as the high 
school owns no vineyard. 


This school reports that it has no productive farm land. It evi- 
dently hqa land of some sort. 

The following are portions of a letter from Prof, F. L. tiriffm. of the 
department of agricultural education, Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oreg., formerly associated with Prof. W. C. Hummel in the 
department of agricultural education at the University of California: 



During the last two yean Prof. Hummel and I have visited practically every high 
school in the 3tate offering co&ses in sgriculture^and we have, in addition, through 
correspondence, obtained information from nearly all the schools that have been using 
Ignd in connection with their sgricnltuial work. 

Twmity-eight out of fifty odd California high schools maintaining departments of 
agriculture report th^t they have from ! to 27 acne of land available for agricultural 
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instructor at the Hanford High School made most efficient use of the small plat of 
ground at his disposal. The other two mentioned are supporting several head of live 
stock on their farms. It is my opinion, however, that the instructors in these same 
institutions made hr better use of the live stock in the community surrounding the 
schools than they did of their own. 

. * From my own experience an a high-school instructor of agriculture, burdened with 
the responsibility of a 30-acre farm, and from my study of the utilization of land by 
high schools in this and other States during the last two yean ^ve reached some 
conclusions, which are not necessarily correct, or final, however^* 

Some land can be profitably utilized by nearly every secondary school maintaining 
& department of agriculture. This land, ordinarily, need not exceed 3 acres and can 
be called, perhaps, more fittingly, the school garden or outdoor laboratory. Such land' 
would be used particularly in connection with the courses in soils and crops, or first- 
year agriculture as it prevails in this State, as well as in the work in horticulture. 
Also, in connection with the animal-husbandry work, it may be advisable in some cases 
to maintain a small poultry plant; but I believe that the ordinary school can get along 
just as well or even better by depending upon the poultry grown in the community 
and by encouraging the students to maintain small poultry plants at home. 

In connection with the course in soils and crops, or with general science or first-year 
agriculture, as it prevails in this State, some land can be utilized to good advantage to 
show the “ application ” of the indoor laboratory work as well as to verify the state- 
ments made in the classroom and to demonstrate the principles studied. It is because 
this work will be largely “experimental” that it ahould.be carried on at school as part 
of the regular laboratory work. Land would also be needed in connection with the 
course in horticulture, but only enough to meet the needs of the nursery and propagat- 
ing ground. It might be advisable also to use some land for growing economic plants 
for class use, especially when the community can not supply them. 

We are confronted with the problem of giving high-school students some training in 
the art of agriculture, but to maintain a farm for this purpose should not be attempted 
by the ordinary high school. Of course students will get some experience in doing 
things with their hands in the laboratory and field work required of them in connection 
with the various courses, but from the voca tional'stand poin t they will need, in addi- 
tion, the training that only long-continued practice can give them. Two means are 
available for giving our high -school students this experience: First, home-project 
work of an economic nature, properly supervised so that school credit can be given^ 
and, second, practical farm work during summer vacation, for which school credit: 
might also be giveh. I am afraid that school-farm practice wiil too' ofte^MVot of 
artificiality or degenerate into mere manual labors WVxo&st- sustain the iataiest bl 
the boys; and project work from which they will deriye'p^uniory .retuihe, as weft ** ?; 
school credit, will do this, in my estimation, better than will any other method. .*/ ^ 

Practically all of our special sgriculttiziV schools of secondary grade, such afr^on- ' 
gressional, judicial, county, and special district schools, are Equipped with fanns 
50 acres or more in extent. A^piese schools are conducted on a dormitory basis, 
most of the students being removed from the paternal roof, they can perhaps utilise 
the land placed at their disposal th foo& id'Wti&i 0ofar. ai l ca& gather, * 
ever, through correspondence,* these schools as a whole de net provide much moth 
practical training in the art of agriculture than tfo the smaJIerKho<d«. or ' 

norland. The special agriculturid sc^mormaintahied asapartof 
like the Qardena school, at Lpe Angeles j. canporhaps Use a huge farin' tfrgobd advantage. 
In such urban itit»-ilvws^k nmy hot.be available tpr.ciaai work r ahd I can 

see where it wbuid be to the advantage bfiuch schools to own and support necessary 

live stock for student u ae. . Also, such schools nuy fiod 1 mj £ providing: the.uity 
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'* at Khool under supervision, where he may obtain both the practical experience he 

> ' standi & need of and become partially self-supporting as well. 

Standing between the 2 or 3 acre garden laboratory and the 60 to 100 acre Or more 
special agricultural school farm, we have the 6 to 10 or 20 acre farms that are causing 
a great deal of concern to those schools having them to support. There is more land 
than the students and instructor can take care of, and not enough to pay for the em-' 
ployment of a special farmer or hired help. I have been in communication with 
some Minnesota high -school instructors where, as you know, the Putnam law pro- 
vides that the schools receiving State aid must maintain at least 6 acres in connec- ’ 
don with their agricultural departments. I have been informed by these men that 
the 6-acre farms are causing them more trouble than all the rest of their school work 
jtat together. The experience of the schools in this State having more than 3 acres 
. o! land seems to bear out this statement. 


The size of experimental or demonstration plats varied from one 
one-hundred- and-twentieth of an acre to 10 acres. Among the things 
shown, the following were mentioned: 


"Row of alfalfa, varieties of corn,, potatoes, and beans”; “legumefe and fertili- 
ser experiments, com breeding”; “notation, soil treatment”; "orchard care”; “wheat 
* now, com and oats in the spring”' "effects of various fertilizers”; "barley, fruits, 
and grasses”; “liming of soil, inoculation, good seed, spraying of potatoes”; “broom 
corn, and model farm garden, clover timothy, alfalfa”; “yields, new crops, cultiva- 
tion and general management”; “cabbage and tomatoes, hill Selection of potatoes”; 
“best and most up-to-date cropping methods”; “methods of culture, effect of good 
seed versus poor seed”; “difference between grain and livestock farming”; “what 
can be done in soil improvement by rotation of crops and the right tillage”; “that 
potash is profitable (in certain sections) on sweet potatoes”; "forestry cultiva- 
tion tests, moisture tests”' "relative value of commercial fertilizers and barnyard 
- ’ manure”; “garden work”; “beet type of potato, sweet clover experiments 0 ; “horti- 
culture, commercial fertilizers “nursery stock, seed beds, ornamental plats* orchard 
rqjys”; “pruning, budding”; "millets, flax”; “reforesting project, potato-spraying 
project, fertilizer test with potatoes, sod versus tillage for treee.” 
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No attempt has been made here to give an exhaustive account of 
all replies regarding the use of land owned or controlled by high 
schools. The replies quoted may, perhaps, be considered sufficient 
as an indication of the trend of sentiment and of the more profitable 
wayB in which land has 'been utilized when owned or controlled by 
high schools teaching agriculture, in order that the difficulties 
which have been met may be properly emphasized, perhaps it should 
be. Baid that in more than one high-school report owned by 

the school have been described as “white elephants,” and that in 
ofe State where there has been an unusually extensive provision of 
lan^ for the use of high schools teaching agriculture the land is 
reported to have been very generally described as “Hell’s half 

' # ■ 1 

* r .' : \ trap or othxb teak school* lakp 

)hmh (22) in 1912 reported agricultural ^production 
on hom^fa^ , lflnd'qr^' the school premises, 

more or less- attention paid by Him agricultural ^ins tructoip to 

* “ Tho list is*aa follows; ; 
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High tchoole reporting agricultural production on land other than school land in 1913 , 


California 

. ...Fresno a 

. . .Fresno High School. 

Do 


. . .San Benito County High School. 

Do 

— Sebastopol 

. . .Analy Union High School. 

Idaho 


. . . Boise High School. 

Do 


. . .Emmett High School. 

Do... 

Twin Falla 

. . .Twin Falls High School. 

Illinois * . . . . 


. . . Drummer Township High 8chool. 

Do 

...McNabb 

. . .John Swaney Consolidated School. » 

Maine 

Hinckley 

. . .Good Will High School. v 

. . .Oak Grove Seminary. \ 

Do 

Vassalboro 

Maryland 


. Baden Agricultural High School. 

Do 


. . .Calvert Agricultural High School. 

Do 


. . . Federaleburg High 8chool. 

Do 


. .Agricultural High School. 

Do 


. . . Agricultural High 8chool. 

Massachusetts. 1 
Michigan 

— North Adams 

. . . North Adams High School. 

Do 

— St. Johns 

. . .St. Johns High School. 

Po 

— South Haven. . . . 

.South Haven High 8chooL 

Minnesota 

...Ada 

. . .Ada High School. 

Do 

. . .Albert Lea 

- . .Albert Lea Associated State High School. 

Do 

. . .Alexandria 

- Alexandria High School. 

Do 


. . .Associated Schools of Chatfield. 

Do 


. . .Deer River High School. 

Do 

... Fergus Falls 

. . .Fergus Falls State High School. 

Do 


. . : Olivia High 80iool. 

Do 


. . . .Putnam School. 

Mississippi 


. . .Jones County Agricultural High School. 

Do 

. .Kossuth 

. . . Alcorn County Agricultural High 8chool. 

New Hampshire. 

. . . Contoocook 

. . .Hopkinton High School. 

New Jersey 

— Freehold 

. . . Freehold High School. 

* Do.. 


. . .De Hirsch Agricultural School. 

New York 


. . .Belmont High School. 

Do 


. . .Brush ton High School. 

Do 

Interlaken 

. . .Interlaken High School. 

North Carolina. . . 


. . .Teachey’a State High School. 

North Dakota 


. . .Carrington High School. 

Do 

...La Moure 

. . - La Moure State High School. 

Ohio... 


. . . Bedford Village High School. 

Do 


. . .Bellevue High School. 

Do 


. . .Hartford Centralized High School. 

Do 

...Lancaster 

. . .Lancaster High School. 

Do 


. . .New London High School. 

Do 

...Oberlin 

. . .Oberlin Public High School. 

Do 


. . .Shreve Valley High School. 

Oklahoma 


. . .Beaver High School. 

Washington 


- - . Kettle Falls High School. 

DO 


. . .High School* ■ 

Do 


...Union High School. . . 

Do 


. -AvonHigl* School* .. . 


^ .Sultan.*..;. . 

...SidtanDnjon High School . ; 
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Mr. Lester S. Ivins, one of the State supervisors of agricultural 
* education, Columbus, Ohio, reports that in Ohio dependence is placed 
I almost entirely upon the home land of the pupils who are studying 

f agriculture in the public schools. 

I Mr. U. E. Greene, agricultural instructor in the high school at 

j Interlaken, N. Y., writes: 

The boys raised crops on their home farms, and I inspected the work each week. 
The most successful boy received a trip to the entire State fair as a reward. We find 
} that both boys and parents are interested in such work. 

I The methods and purposes which govern the use of homo land vary. 

I At Stamford Seminary and Union Free High School, Stamford, N. Y., 

I referred to above, the home work is described as a series of “experi- 

ments.” The following is a statement published in the prospectus 
! of that school: 

! No work is to be taken in this line (home-project work) until the pupil undertaking 

j such work has had or is having the subject in the course along the line of the home 

project. The home-project work consists of a series of experiments run on the home 
farm by the boy, under the direction and with the advice and cooperation of his father 
and the teacher of agriculture. Upon the completion of this experiment the boy sums 
his work in a carefully written paper which presents a complete discussion of the prob- 
lem or experiment undertaken, the scientific facts and principles involved, and the 
practical results accomplished. For this the boy may receive regents’ credit, varying 
from 2} to 5 counts, according to the extent of the experiment. 

In Massachusetts, in order to avoid misunderstanding, attention has 
| been given since 1909 and is now given almost exclusively to the 
utilization of the home land of the pupils for “productive” purposes, 
the effort being to make the productive enterprises, or “home proj- 
ects,” of the pupils as large as may be consistent in each case with 
the age and strength of the. boy on one hand and on the other hand' 
| with the resources, whether furnished by his father or by some other 
interested person at his command. 

\ On the wholdfit probably is safe to say that the trend of high schools 

| teaching agriculture the country qwer is away from the utilization of 

J school land and toward the fuller arid more competent utilization of 

I the hoi#e land of the pupils. 

I CORRELATION OF STUDY AND HOME WORK STILL RARE. 




During the last year there have been important developments in 
the direction of correlating the agricultural study in the classroom 
and on the school grounds with the home farm work undertaken by 
the pupils. The answers to the questionnaires, however, show that 
elose correlation still is far from being the rule. That the closest pos- 
sible correlation is desirable, nobody, in answer to the question cov- 
ering this point, even hinted that he -was inclined to dispute. 
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SYSTEMATIC SUMMER SUPERVISION REFORMED. 

This year the question as to whether or not- there is how systematic 
supervision by the agricultural instructor of the home enterprises of 
his pupils was answered largely in the affirmative. Some instructors 
report that they supervise daily; some that tEey supervise once or 
twice a week during the term time and monthly during the summer. 
Others report that they supervise twice a week; others once a month; 
others 4 'whenever oocasioh arises.” A good many report that th^e 
is no supervision during the summer. It is interesting to note that, 
whereas a year ago there were no roplies in answer to the question as 
to how often during term time and how often during the summer the 
instructor supervised the home work, this year one-half submitted 
answers. 

CORRELATION AND SUPERVISION DESIRABLE. 


It is evident that there a growing sentiment in favor of both close 
correlation of classroom instruction with home work apd systematic 
and faithful supervision of that work through the producing season. 
Just as last year instructors expressed the opinion that such correla- 
tion and supervision would greatly enrich the value of the tr aining 
and the interests of the pupils in their instruction, so this year there 
were replies of which the following may be regarded as reasonably 
typical. 

From Neal J. Parker. Brushton, N. Y. : 

/ 

I am hired for 12 months. It is my duty to teach agriculture only. During the 
winter jnonths the work coqpists of recitation work and special laboratory experiments. 
About the hist of April the work begins to be more out of doors on the home farms. From 
then on the pupils do individual work rather than classwork. Each one turns his 
attention to his special project. I always try to go over the plat with the boy and die- 
cuss its condition with hiln. Then and there we determine the general course which 
he is to follow. From then on I make frequent visits to the place, and we go through 
the field and discuss whatever may suggest itself. During the summer months my tim^ 
is given up almost entirely to visiting the several pupils, helping them &s they want 
help, pointing out to them anything they are overlooking. They keep accurate 
accounts of all these projects, and when everything is complete they sum it up in, a 
well-written thesis and receive their special credit. 


With a prefatory statement that he has been at La Salle only 
this year, and that, owing to labor "being difficult to obtain at the 
^ proper time, and poor at that,” the school had discontinued the use of *• 
land on its own premises, Mr. J.H. Cairns, La Salle, IU., writes: 


1 have had a few years* experience in high-school teaching— two years whoa we had 
a lfiecre farm, but little or nothing to work it with. We borrowed most of our tools 
and farm machinery. • We took in $660 worth of products the first yeaj and over $700 
worth the second, but educationally it was not a brilliant success. ' ' • > 
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I Difficulties: 

l (1) Expensive to work. 

| (2) Labor not reliable. < 

| ( 3 ) ^ not demonstrate actual farm practices, if that implies what ehould^e the 

best farm practices. 

j (4) Can not get pupils to do work they ought to do, if it is for educational purposes, 

j If not for this, why have it connected with the high school? If pupils are 

’ 0J dy out to see others work, why not use adjoining or near-by farms? 

t Our home-project schemes work best as one-fourth, one-half, and 1 acre plats for 

town boys. One oi our village boys last year raised 294 bushels of potatoes on 1 acre. 
Others did equally well. 


From Ernest L. Dix, Burlington, Ky.: 

We are pioneering in Kentucky and arc, therefore, obliged to feel our way in the 
dark as it were. We have accomplished much in persuading farmers to test their 
seed com, to use our milk tester, and in other similar activities* * * * What we 
really need is means of identifying our work more closely with the life of our farming 
community rather than to make agriculture a formal academic study. 

From Mac Hoke, Idaho Falls, Idaho: * 

We find home work giving better results than work of a similar nature on plats 
owned by the school. Each boy in the daily course is required to keep records of 
cows on the farm. Farmers are urged to join the high-school cow-testing a»ociation, 
and boxes are left down where they leave samples of milk or products of milk. These* 
are tested by the high schools, and reports are made to the farmers and to the Fed- 
eral dairy department. We are testing 60 dairy cows at this time. More farm ere 
will come in as soon as they have an opportunity to arrange it. 

We do a great deal of practical work on tjro farms nea/, such dfe pruning, spraying, 
making butter, oiling harnesses, judging stock, repairing machir&ry, growing crops. 

The instructor is here only for nine months, at $1,200^- 

We are able to arouse deep interest among pupils only by practical work in bringing 
subjects home to them, bo that they can see the value of taking the course. The 
course is gowing in popularity, and we anticipate large numbers next year. 

We are planning a 20-night course for farm ere and others in which a series of demon- 
strations and lectures will be given. We are cooperating with the United States 
" Department of Agriculture, the university extension department, the State boys and 
girls, clubs, the county superintendent, and the commercial club of the city. 


From Mr. G. D. Smith, Richmond, Ky. : 

Oar State i/back in fhut culture, but we have as great possibilities in this line as 
almost any other State.^ I am devoting most of my energies to the development of 
our fruit interests, especially in the mountains. ' 

I- am organizing grafting and budding qlubs among the school children. Each 
family in the district or each- member of the club grafts 60 apple roots and sets them 
in garden or truck patch, and after one year’s cultivation sets them in the home 
orchard pr starts a new orchard. 

For the last two seasons we have grafted tens of thousands of trees, and many of the 
orchards that have been started from this work are from I to 40 acres. One of the 
big things that has grown out of my fruit-club work was the establishment of an orchard 
in Rowan County of 1,6581 news by the State commissioner of agriculture. 


From Charles N. Frey, South Haven, Mich* : 




PM In connection with school work, but changed to the ham* - 

prtject W« and Uv. had better J taking oye* land fo. 
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com, alfalfa, and egg plant. Some raise fruit. Much interest is taken in this work, and 
in some of it, as in sowing alfalfa, I have made real demonstrators of the boys, and their 
crops have been very successful. At present I am working the boys into form so 
they can inspect the dairy herds and report to the health officer. 

The farmer is convinced when the work is done before his eyes under no abnormal 
conditions, and he then becomes interested. Without his interest, much of our work 
is jn vain. In one district, where parents were enthusiastic, I completed in one 
Beaaon what it would have taken three under more adverse conditions to have done. 

■ t ' 

8CHOOL LAND NOT INDISPENSABLE. 

At tho 1912 convention, attention was called to the fact that school 
land is not indispensable. It may bo remembered that in the report 
of last year account was taken of tho belief, at that time held by not a 
few, that agriculture could only be taught successfully where tho school 
itself had land and live stock which closely approximated the ideal, 
each of its kind. Over^against that view tho fact was cited ftiat 
both the winner of the championship in judging live stock in Massa- 
chusetts last year and the winner of the second prize were from a 
high school which was toaching agriculture, but which did not own 
a head of live stock of any description. The championship winner in 
1913 in Massachusetts was also from a school which owns no live 
stock. - The champions of 1912 and 191$, however, had made visits 
to farms, including the farm of tho State Agricultural College, where 
good specimens of live stock had been observed and studied. It 
appears, therefore, to bo possible to establish high standards and 
clear-cut ideals, although the boys begin their operations at their 
homes vrith the best land and livestock available; they are interested 
in improving their land and live stock as fast as time, opportunity, 
and their own skill will permit. 

ECONOMIC RETURNS.* 

This yoar, as last, tho efforts to secure information as to the profit 
of individual pupils from tho working of land other than school land 
wore largely unavailable. Figures submitted from Massachusetts 
last year showed that 25 boys— tho 5 best from each of the 5 points 
in the. State where this plan was in operation in 1912 — earned from 
farm work in connection with first-rate work in school ifiore than 
$5,000. Figures are submitted herewith as Appendix E, showing 
the earnings from farm work of the 5 best boys /rom 6 different 
points in Massachusetts in 1913. t It will be noticed that their total ' 
earnings from farm work amounted to nearly" $10,000. The secret 
of the large increase in earnings, compared with the relatively small 
number in excess of the number of one year ago, will appear in the 
report of the committee this year, if it is compared with, the report of 
the committee of J&st year. The secret is that most of the bhys in 
1913 continued- work which they*had undert&kep 
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and added to it new projects conducted under the supervision of their 
instructors in connection with their more advanced classroom instruc- 
tion. ' 

USE OF LAND HINDERED BY OTHER TEACHING. 

The use of land, whether at, the school or at tho homes of the pupils, 
has been hindered during the past year, as it had been hindered prior 
to our previous report, by tho number of nonagricultural subjects 
which the agricultural instructors were required to teach. , Two n tv- 
two' (13 in 1912) reported that they taught only agriculture; fifty-five 
(41 in 1912) reported that they taught other subjects. The other sub- 
jects named wero the following: Athletics, biology, zoology, botany, 
physics, chemistry, physical geography, bookkeeping relating to 
agriculture, English, Latin, Gorman^ history, algebra, geometry, 
commercial geography, civil government, appliod science, sanitation, 
Bible, and catechism. 

CONCLUSION. 

. Your committee adheres to its conclusions of a year ago as stated 
at the beginning of this roport, and desires to goon record as strongly 
favoring the utmost utilization of the home land of the pupils, tho 
closest possible correlation.of agricultural classroom instruction with 
homo farm activities, and suitable provision for systematic and effi- 
cient supervision throughout the producing season. In submitting 
this report your committee desires to say that it looks upon tho study 
.of ways and means of properly using the home land for purposes of 
agricultural instruction as scarcely bogun. Y our committee is wiling 
to continue its labors and would suggest that tho executive officers of 
tho association bring to the attention of the administrative officers 
in charge of agricultural education in tho various States and to the, 
professors of agricultural education in the various Stato agricultural 
colleges the findings of this committee as submitted in its reports of 
1912 ahcH913. 


THE USE OF LAND IN CONNECTION WITH AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

By Lbstbr 8. Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Lebanon, Ohio. 

For the purpose of obtaining accurate information from which to 
make this report, letters wero sent to all of the State superintendent#* 
o I public schools, to the presidents or deans of many of the State 
agricultural colleges, and to nearly all of the deans or agricultural 
JmA&rs of the State normal schools. The letters stated the purpose 
of the report and asked for the names and addresses of persons who 
could likely give the information desired in the questionnaire in- 
U\ r jjdo d. ••v-Th'i questionnaire was as follows:' 

i 
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QUESTIONNAIRE. 


1. Land at or near your school. * 

(а) Amount of work required of the pupil in preparing the land and cultivating 
*the crop. 

(б) Records that pupils are required to keep. 

(c) Products planted. 

(d) Method of securing seed. 

(e) Plan of.supervision during the school and summer months. 

(J) Amount of land used by each pupil. 

(р) Plan of disposing of products and the money secured for same. 

(ft) Results you expect to obtain by the use of land. 

2. Land at home of the pupil. 

( 0 ) Amount of land used by each pupil. 

(ft) What is planted? 

(с) Where washed secured? 

(d) Method of supervision during the achooj months and summer months. 

(e) Plan of disposing of products raised. 

(/) Interest parents take in the work. 

(y) Results you expect to obtain. 

3. If you use land both at home and at or near school, tell which plan you like better. 

4. School gardens, vacant-lot gardens, or home gardens. 

(a) Nature of the work. 

(ft) Plan for securing and furnishing seed. 

(c) Amount of ground or size of each garden. 

(d) Method of supervision during school and summer months. 

( e ) Method of scoring garden. 

if) Reward given for best garden, 

, ( 0 ) Plan of disposing of products and money secured for same. 

(ft) Effect of the work upon the pupils, patents, community, and school. 


Replies were received from 40 States, the District'of Columbia, and 
Porto Rico. It is true that some of the persons did not answer the 
questionnaire fully, but thoy did send information that aided 
very materially in making up the roport. I desire to give credit to 
Mr. A. C. Monahan, of tho Bureau of Education, for valuable informa- 
tion contained in this report on part of the work done in the States 
of Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 


Thirty-three States, the District of Columbia, and Porto Rico re- 


The number of replies from each State is indicated: California, 3; 
Georgia, 1; Idaho, 4; Illinois, 2; Indiana, 6; Iowa, 4; Kansas, 6; 
Kentucky, 6; Louisiana, 6; Maine, 1‘; Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 3; 
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New Hampshire, 1 ; New Jersey, 1'; New York, 4; North Carolina, 1 ; 
North Dakota, 3; Ohio, 42; Pennsylvania, 1 ; Rhode Island, 1; South 
Carolina, 2; South Dakota, 2; Tennessee, 2; Vermont, 3; Virginia, 1; 
Washington, 1; West Virginia, 1; Wisconsin, k 3; District of Columbia, 
2; and Porto Rico, 1. 

This report is on the use that is-made of land in the teaching of 
agriculture in the elementary schools, but in a few instances it over- 
laps somewhat similar instruction given in the high school.^ This is 
true when the high-school and grade pupils are in the same building 
or have access to the same land. In most schools, however, where 
this condition exists the number of pupils that receive such instruc- 
tion in the grades is larger than in the high school. 

In describing the work that is done in each State, the writer has 
thoughtfbesfc to place Jthe authority for the statement at tho beginning. 
By this arrangement those persons that desire moro detailed informa- 
tion will know to whom to write. 


CALIFORNIA. 

C. A. Subbins , California State Normal School: This institution aids in the organiza- 
^ tion of the work in the elementary schools’.’ As soon as clubs are organized tho normal 
school sends each member a paper called “Junior Agriculturist.” Average size of 
gaifcme used in State is one-eighth of an acre. At present, emphasis is placed on 
home gardens. Fifty thousand children in the State had gardens either at home 
or at school last season. Over 250 garden clubs were organized last year with an 
enrollment of 5,000 boys and girls. County school superintendents organized the 
clubs. The normal school aid9 in the distribution of Seeds to club members for tHeir 
gardens. 

r F. Palmer, supervisor of agriculture , Los 'Angeles: At some schools the board of 
education ha| plowed the land; at others the boys do the plowing; and at others the 
pupils spade the land, depending on Conditions, age of pupils,, character of soil, 
resourcefulness of principal of school, and so on. 



We strive for interest in live operations first, requiring few records. If teachers 
would correlate the work in language with gardening, for instance, it would be' fine for 
pupils to keep records. But if the record has to come out of fift already too- limited 
gardening time, I do not think I would favor much record making. We suggest it, 
and some of the schools are making it work fairly well. More time for gardening 
will help to solve that problem.- I believe in the idea. 

Fourth-grade pupils raise vegetables only; fifth, some annual flowers in addition; 
sixth, make a specialty of floriculture; seventh, of ornamental gardening, elementary 
forestry, etc’.; eighth, much the same as the seventh. 

We furnish some seed ; pupils buy some seed . It would be well fc* pupils to furnish 
their own seed in most cases. 

‘ In some of our schools, the pupils are 4 planning to grow vegetables and sell them at 
the municipal markets, of which this city has about a dozen. Usually the pupils 
have had all they raised. The pupils raising vegetables for the market will turn the 
money into the Khool treasury to be used for school purposes. * 

' Parents are much interested in the work; many, home gardens were in evidence 
last year as the result of school gardening— about 15,000 in our city. We are inter- 
ested in. the home gardens in particular. - Produce from the gardens is our chiqf 
^-jmxiuctj to make children grow is ow chief pbject. If we had the teachers to look 
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after the work, we would make much more of a feature of home gardening. Pupils 
who have gardens at home are sometimes excused from school gardening. I wish we 
could do more along this line. A few teachers go from home $o home and help pupils 
in their home efforts. 

This is only the Becond year that the work has been organized in our city, and we 
know that it has tremendous possibilities. We need jnore better trained teachere, 
more time for the work, more funds to use. Prospects aj*e bright * however; much 
enthusiasm is present; and we see a fine advance made over our first year’s work. 

* UKOKGJA. * 

if. L. Brittain , State superintendent of schools: Land is uspd in connection with 
11 district agricultural high schools, and many of the county* superintendents have 
elementary schools at which girls and boys are encouraged to use land at homo for 
producing corn and tomatoes. . / 

IDAHO. 


Grace M . Shepherd, State superintendent of public instruction: We have 13 high schools 
with agricultural departments in high schools and grades in this State. 

W. D, Vincent , Blackfoot : Our pupils use home land. They plant 1 acre of potatoes 
or beets and keep complete records. Each pupil furnishes his own seed, fy© hope 
that our pupils will get better notions of modem agriculture from this home garden 
work. ' * 

George W. Colton , Fruitland: Last year we used 1 acre of land near the school building. 
We used, two periods a day in fair weather. Pupils worked as a class and not as indi- 
viduals. Seed was secured from the . Government and from agricultural schools; 
some was brought from home, and some was purchased of dealers. We did not have 
summer supervision, and therefore lost much of the good results we anticipated. 
Our pupils cultivated potatoes and com. We believe in the teaching of agriculture, 
but school authorities must not expect it to be a panacea. 

ILLINOIS. 

A. W. Nolan, College of Agriculture, Urbana: Land is used in .connection with the 
teaching of agriculture at the John Swaney Consolidated School, the Kollo Township- 
school, the Blackburn "College school, and tj>e Bloomington schools. 

S. H. Danisman , Rollo school: We have 10 acres in connection with our school. 
The regular school garden will bo about 1 acre this year. One-fourth of this aitfount 
is given to the grades. The size of the plat depends on the number in the cla». 
Our experimental plat contains one-fourth of 1 a^re. Some school-garden plats con- 
tain one-half acre. The groun4 last year was plowed and cultivated by the boys in 
the class. Boys and girls each cultivated their own plat. The children made candy 
and sold it to obtain money to purchase seed. All work on gardens was recordod 
in notebooks by th^ pupils. All common vegetables were cultivated. Young plants 
for the garden were raised in hotbeds andjcold frames. We did not have supervision 
over the gardens cultivated by tjie childVerf at their own homos. Our new school 
started last year, %nd the agricultural work appeals strongly to most of the pupils. 


t INDIANA. 9 

N. STOrumer, Indianapolis , assistant superintendent qf schools: Last year over 16,000 
children out of a total of 30 ,000 in our pVblic schools had gardens, most of which were 
home gardens, with a total area of 116 acres. Ground was plowed and harrowed before 
the pupil began his work. Pupils purchased their own seed. Plats were from 

Each pupil marketed his own products and was required 
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to pay one-fourth of his proceed* to the school. Hate were supervised by teachers 
and friends of the pupil. Both the school gardens end the home gardens were succen- 
ful. Several vacant-lot gardens were cultivated by pupils of the different schools 
* under the same general plan as used in the other gardens. Our pupils were very 
enthusiastic over the work, and this enthusiasm was carried into the homes and the 
ttj taim un ity. We tried to tie up the garden work with the other school subjects, such - 
as English, arithmetic, and geography. We feel in Indianapolis that the garden 
is one of the most valuable means of creating an interest in tt^e school and in the com- 
munity. 

H. L. Rogers , county superintendent of Pulaski Cdknty: We had many interesting 
contests in corn growing by members of boys’ com clubs. We have a boys’ and girla 
poultry club in this county, with 200 members. The pupils are raising fancy poultry 
on home farm land. Each pupil grows a special variety that he may like best. High- 
class eggs are donated by different poultry fanciers. 

Brainard Hooker , Lafayette /'More than $150 was given in prizes to winners in com - 
and poultry contests last year. We use only home farm land in our contests. We use 
1 acre in corn contests and one-fourth acre in garden contests. Seed is obtained from 
Washington, D. C. Gardens are supervised during summer by teacher. Credit'ie 
given at school for home work done. Work is of much interest to pupils, parents, and 
the community. We give considerable attention to arbor-day planting. Our last 
arbaz*day was October 31. 

H. C Reed y Pendleton: So far we have confined our work to corrf growing. Boys 
selected home seed under our supervision. We supervise work by visiting during the 
summer. Our plats are from one-half acre to 1 acre in size. Pupils and parents are • 
t . much interested. 

. IOWA. 

F. E. Fuller y Orange City: We have acre com contests at home. Pupils display 
com at county fairs and farmers’ institutes. Girls’ canning clubs started this year 
' were a failure, because t^ey were not properly supervised., Boy8 select their own' 
seed, if they desire. Other seed iseeiit out from the county farm. The boyB keep an 
account of their expenses and incorporate it in their ref>6rt* at the close of the season. 
This county in 1911 had 41 members in the com c!ub;Taat year, 87 members; this year, 
140. Interest i^grovting. 

' . ' t KANSAS. 

C~ BaganSy Effingham: We have 10 acres of land half a mile from the high-school 
mg. The pupils do not prepare the land and do not cultivate the crops. They 
keep records of oar-to-row tests of coyn, of yield of com, of different treatments, of 
results of fall plowing and spring plowing, of barnyard and green manure, of fer- »\ 
tilixer testa, and of variety tests of the different crops. They .also make observations 
of th6 Variations in growing crops* under different conditions. They observe clover, 
timothy, wheat, oats, aijd cdwpeas that are under cultivation. The seed planted is 
sheeted and "tested by the pupil. Seed wheatforvarie4y.4»taiasecuredhointheSuto 
experiment station. The school work is under my supervision during the school 
months, and during the summer months I give directions that are followed out by the 
pupils.* The products secured from -the* plats are sold to farmers or dealers. We 
expeet this use of land to interest our students in the study and in the inyeetigation 
agriculture,* and thus to increase their efficiency. /if 

^ * * B*ukrtkot, Didti) mm! We have 13 acne of ground used for the high School, 
&for form work and 1 for garden work. We Have apple 1 es under our care near the 
Tim land is rented by the high-school board/ Garden truck is planted in the 
& the farm. Record!* kept of alt wirk done. ; Seeds 4 
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educate the student by doing and' seeing and to teet varieties and .methods of culti- 
vation* We are considering giving credit to pupils at school for some of the farm 
work done at home. 

Z. W . Zahnley, Eldom: We have a rqan to operate our demonstration farm /and he 
takes the crops for his pay . Pupils furnish pert of the seed and the agricultural college 
furnishes part. Pupils make complete reports of all demonstration work done on the 
farm. This fall we are planning different systems of crop rotation. Students do meet 
of the planting and harveeting during tho summer vacation. I am employecHor 12 
months, and thus keep tie work going during the summer. Tho students voluntarily 
visit the form during the summer months. We are enthusiastic over the demonstration* 
work and feel that it is very beneficial to our students. 

* KENTUCKY. 

V. 0. Gilbert, assistant superintendent of schools in State departmen t of education: There 
are many rural elementary schools teaching agriculture and using land for school 
gardens and demonstration work. The sentiment is rapidly increasing for a law 
requiring the teaching of agriculture in all rural schools. 

G.D. Smith, Richmond S tote Normal School: Pupils at the training school are required 
to cultivate and plant vegetables. They keep an account of cost of labor, of fertilizer 
used, and of methods of cultivation. They get seed from good seed dealers. Teachers 
supervise work during the school months and a special officer during the summer 
months. The school plats are aboht one-tenth of 1 acre in size. Products are sold in 
near-by towns. The home land is in 1-acre lots for tomato clubs and 1-acre lots for com 
cliibs. We have grafting clubs that set from 1 to 4 acres of orchard trees each year. 
These clubs also raise strawberries and all kinds of truck between the rows in the 
orchard. fe expect the gardening work done by the pupils in this school to aid in 
revolutionizing old methods used by their parents. Teachers are trained in teaching 
agriculture by observing work of the children under our management . The students 
in our horticultural classes grafted 20,000 trees last winter and sent these trees to their 
homes to be planted in home orchards. 

t H. H. Cherry , president of Bowling Green State Normal School- The school garden 
planned by Miss Laura Frazee, Dr. Fred Mutchler, and W. L. Taylor was cultivated and 
brought to fruitfulness by the children of the grades in the training department. The 
children gathered a good harvest of beans, lettuce, radishes, tomatoes, and onions, ah 
well as m^ny kinds gf dowers on the land they cultivated . 

^^isville: We had 126 gardens worked by children or adults this 
ysarr ^iey varied in size from 20 by 25 feet to 43,500 square feet. The average size 
was* about 1,600 square feet. Ninety of the gardens were back-yard gardens; thjee 
were school gardens; and the remainder were vacant-lot gardens. Our garden club 
started with the idea of educating the children along gardening lines and of making use 
of some ol the large areas of vacant land in this city. ^ All members paid for seed used. 
The club furnishes instruction and advice when necessary*. The superintendent of 
gardens has charge of all work done and visits each garden as often as possible. We 
divided the city iato 13 sections, and had a model garden in each section. This model 
garden wm worked by aft expert gardener. All children in each, section could visit 
this model garden and thus secure information' to use in working their own garden*. 
Each prize city garden must contain 500 square feet add can be made either 20 by 25 
or 10 by 60 feet. Model gardens in each section are made to correspond to the require- * 
menti of theorize city garden. Our prize city gardens are scored ha follows; Thirty 
per cent of cultivation of soil; 20 per cent for car* of plants; 30 per cent far qualltyof 
vegetables; and 20 per cent for quantity of yegetible*. (hah prizes* “ “ 

. classes: Class A Includes boys’ "and girls’ euctiohs. The < 

^•ettoca are from the agetif 10 tol8 s . Class B includes pezhems ‘over 10 i 
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These cash prizes are offered in each of the 12 divisions of the city: For persons that 
cultivate gardens of size different from that'hf the standard prize garden we use the 
following: scorecard: Quantity and quality, 60 per cent; cultivation* 26 per cent; 
condition of plants, 12$ par cent; plan of garden, 12$ per cent. Prizes* are also given 
cn gardens other than the regular prize city gardens. This gives all a chance to £om- 
pete for prises, no matter what the size of their gardens. Prize s were offered by tho 
State department of agriculture. We considered our work very successful and next 
year we expect to have all available spac6 in our city planted in gardens. 


LOUISIANA. 

' C. J. Bfown. State supervisor of rural schools tn Slate department of education: We 
/"have 39 agricultural schools using 10 or more acres of land at each school. In addition, 
certain types of work are done at the following- named schools: Cal basso, Seventh 
Ward School; Baton Rouge; Live Oak, Sunpy Hill; Chenal; Oak Grove, f)e Soto 
Parish; Oak Grove, Bentley ; Linvill^Hico. 

E. S. Richardson, director of beys 1 and girls * clubs : We have a large number of ele- 
mentary schools doing gardening on school grounds. 

Charles W . Price , Sw/iny Sill: We use 30 minutes a day for held work and require 
records to be kept by each pupil of all work done. All the common vegetable* are 
raised. We secure seed from the Government, from experiment station, and from 
seed companies. No definite plan of supervision is carried on in the'summer. Pupils 
work ae a class and not aaindivid liaison the plats. The work serves for demonstration 
purposes, and the products raised are distributed among the Children for home use!- 
Where home plate are used, bdys have 1 acre, girls one-fourth acre. At these plats 
the children cultivate com, potatoes, onions, and tomatoes. Products from the home 
garden are sold on the local markets. Parents are taking a great interest in the work. 
Thus far our land used at or near the school has given us the beet results because of 
closer supervision. We are planning a nursery for next year. In fhis we expect tq 
teach grafting, pruning, care of plant diseases, and proper cultivat^ for ah orchard 
Our work is popular with both pupils and parents. ThiA plan at Sunny Hill is typical 
of the work done at schools in this State . 

0 . F. Fowler, Goars kills: This is what is called in this State > "second-type agri- 
cultural school." All work is dene on home-hum land. Au acre is given to com and 
an acre "to cotton by each ptipil. The pupils select the beet seed that tiiey can buy. 
A record is kept of all expense of each plat, and proceeds go to the boy that does tho 
work. The boys are also in a pig club, and several girls are member* of tomato clubs. 
1 work with the children all during the summer on their home-farm plate. We shall 
undertake no garden work at or near the school. , , 

Robert P. Howard, Baywood—A ferst-type agricultural echini We. are iming 10 dcres 
for our model farm at the school. We use 1 acre for garden Jwork. * All field crops are 
raised’ on the farm. - Vegetable products not readily marketed are canned by Ihe 
children. Students are supervised by teacher of agriculture. $tudents work land 
in squads, so that each student gets benefit of all kinds of wodk done. 

A.C. Mondkah, United States Department of Education: Ten rural school* in this State 
this year are receiving 9100 each from the dtate to asist them in teaching agriculture. 

, They are all schools with more than one teacher and are located in different parts of 
the State. One of the schooUAacheis teaches agriculture in the school and gives a 
part of each day andM of bis Saturdays to supervising home gardens operated as a 
rsquired part of the school work. TRe schools maintain no farms, but give' all the 
I (metical work in agriculture at the school. In connection with each school will be a 
f lmthed| whsris early plants will be raised to be set out in the home gardens. 
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- -Poar^on Smith , State superintendent of public schools; There are 15 school systems in 
the State which give school garden work special attention. The.number of individual 
schools with gardens is 50. Land is used in teaching elementary agriculture inndl the 
elementary schools at the several State normal schools. 


MARVLA>y> - 



i 


M. B . Stephen*, State superintendent of education: Fifty -five acres are used for experi- 
ments and demonstration work at Ridgley school ; Sparkhlso has land . Other schools 

that use ground for experimental purposes are: Baden, 20 acres, and Calvert, 10 acres. 

/ * 4 * 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

0. A. Morton ."State agent in charge of club work: Home and school garden work is 
conducted in 187 towns and 29 cities. Brockton and Worcester have large areas 
cultivated by boys and girls. A few statements taken from Mr. Morton's letter to 
garden leaders follow: ., 

Potatoes, beans, field corn, sweet com, or tomato seed with Club Primer have beeh ' - 

sent to 19,256 boys and girls in 212 towns and cities. The seed and literature weighed * J 

over 7 tons, These boys and girls were urged to make exhibits ot the best products 
at some agricultural fair. The work of these small gardeners is very important. *'■*.’ 
Manv of tnem will acquire the knowledge and skill which will enable them later 
in life to cukivate a large hotne garden and to take pleasure in the work. Through 
the cultivation, of theee smell gardens they will become interested in larger hortiv 
cultural or agricultural activities. If neither of thebe results ‘fellow, they will be 
stronger physically, morally, and intellectually beckuso of this intimate touch with 
nature. In addition to these home and school garden members, there are 451 boys 
and girls in 102 towns planting larger areas as follows: Number of members in 1-acre 
com club, 25; J-acre com, 39; 1-acre potato club, 4; J-acre potato' 14;- J-acre potato. 

57 ; f-acre potato, 122: A-acre or A-acre market garden and canning club, 75; «n*il 
area market garden clubs, 115. The aim next year will be to organize in as many 
towns and cities as possible agricultural clubs and girls' canning clubs r with officers 
*md leaders who will kasist the members in plann ing and executing the plans, but ** 
not do any of the work. One great need is local leaders who are willing to take in * 
charge during the summer three to five members, whom they will visit anck advise, 
measuring their plats and cooperating in making them succerees. Another need 
is local women who have the knowledge and the time to organise clubs of girls' and 
to instruct them in canning and in other domestic activities. 

MICHIGAN. 

W. H. French. East Lansing: Contests of all kinds on home hum land, school- 
garden work at a few schools, and on several home gardens and vacant-lot gardens • : 

havo been carried out in this State i 

MINKKSOTA. ’ ? 


C. O. Sehuls, Stats superintendent of education: We have special courses in agricul- 
ture in. 150 high and graded schools. \ '* % 

D. D* *Mayns: There are 30 Putnam schools that are required Ht>y law to have a 

tract of land of not less than 5 acres.. Many of the Benson-Lee schools, bf thich . 
others are over 100, have provided plats of land for use. in connection with thetf agri- 
cultural departments. Both 8t. Paul and Minneapolis have worked up considerable 
intereet in home school garden work. ' 

S.A^Fickard. Cohato: On the 10-fcre school tan the students observe the operar 
tiqns as conducted by the department and help in the spring and fall withany feature 
fwi that may have. a particular value; for example, Selecting 1 

so on. Our agricultural' 

nodwtta am requited ’ 
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uae the actual accounts from their home. Our pupils select seed and save it for our 
p l a n ti n g. Our instructor in agriculture is engaged the year round and supervises' 
all work of the pupils. The pupils have small plats at home in which they cultivate 
com and observe the rotation and fertilization results, and grow small fruits. The 
products raised by the children are sold where they will bring the most, and the 
money goes to the general fund in the agricultural department. All land cultivated 
is used as an outdoor laboratory for demonstration, not for experimentation. Results 
of land work make both parents and children more interested in scientific agriculture. 
We think the land cultivated at school is important as a laboratory to supplement 
the class work in the school, and we feel that homo work should not be neglected, 
because it furnishes an opportunity for children to practice on their home farm land 
the scientific principles learned at schools. ‘ fX 


George W. Reavis , State rural school inspector: A large number of counties have 
introduced small plats as school gardens in the rural schools. Savannah school 
children raise products and soil them. Country schools use a plat of ground 15 or 
20 feet square to germinate seeds, watch the effect of moisture and fertilizers, and 
make notes and drawings of what they see. 

C. C. Thudium , Fredericktown: We require of each pupil an average of 90 minutes 
a week in the cultivation of vegetables or farm crops on the land at'our school. Each 
pupil is required to make a > plat of all the grounds and of each individual’s plat and 
to keep record of work done, of cost of work, of cost of seed, of price of products raised, 
and of gain in production over cost. 'Potatoes, com, alfalfa, peanuts, cowpeas, and 
all the garden vegetables are cultivated. Seed is obtained from the* State depart- 
ment of agriculture. The teacher or some experienced person supervises the work 
during the summer months. Each pupil’s garden i^ 20 by 20 feet, and in addition 
to this he assists in cultivating an acre and a half of land that contains some field 
crops. We also have a nursery for experimental work. We have been succereful 
with both land at school and land at home that has been cultivated under our super- 
vision. 

' MONTANA. 

H. A. Devee f , State superintendent of public instruction: Supt. John Dietrich, of 
Helena, has done some work along the line of using vacant city lots. In tho rural 
districts the Northern Pacific Railroad has been offering a medal to the schoolboy 
in bach county who has^the best exhibit of either potatoes or com, and the State 
Fair Association pays ihe expenses of this boy for a week in Attendance at the State 
Frir. We are planning to extend the teaching of agriculture more each year. 

NEBRASKA. 

M. M. Graham , South Omaha ? We have good interest in school home gardens. 
The city council donated money to buy reed and the Union Stock Yards Co., of 
%tocity, gave cash prizes. There gardens were carried on in all 11 wards in the city. 
We had good results. 

Rt R. Pate, Alliance: All work is done by pupils on k~acre plats. Instructor is 
for 12 months. All produce is sold on local market, and profits go to school 
' Seed is donated by interested citizens. 

. ’ \ 

' NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

s. V* Morrison, State superintendent of public instruction; School garden work is 
%: being done quite extensively in the elementary schools over the 8t*te, and we are 
. training |dl sh|dsnti in both .State normal schools for canying on thls wprk in the 
.tattnUry Wtiff 
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which are using land either on the school grounds or at the homes of the pupils. We 
prefer the latter. Two of these schools, however,* have large farms which they are 
beginning to use for demonstration purposes. 

NEW JERSEY. 

C. H. Robinson , State Normal School, Montclair: Agriculture is taught at Freehold* 
Atlantic, Highlands, and something is done in connection with the agricultural 
work in science (lasses at Cape May Courthouse. Some school garden work has 
been done at Montclair, Bloomfield, and Newark. Some very good work in gardon 
activities is done by the teaehets in the training school who are preparing to teach 
in .the elementary grades. 

NEW YORK. ' 

9 » 

L. S. Hawkins, specialist in agricultural education in State department * 0 / education: 
Special attention was given to work done at St. Clairville, Gowanda, Yonkers, Auburn, 
and Walton. 

F. R. Darling, Walton: A club of our agricultural students was organised to sow 
alfalfa 1 upon their home farms. Our instructor in agriculture is engaged for 12 
months, and the most of his time during last season was spent in visiting the homes 
of the members of the alfalfa club and supervising the planting of the alfalfa. Very 
satisfactory results have boon obtained from this work. The year before similar 
work was done in the formation of potato clubs. The seed in each case was furnished 
by the student, and the crop was given to him. Our instructor in agriculture also 
supervised home gardens of our grade pupils. Each pupil was required to cultivate 
at' least 1 square rod of ground at his home garden. A committee ap|)ointed by the 
local civic club inspected these gardens at the close of the season. The supervisor 
visited them to give advice and encouragement to each contestant. Home gardens 
wore more successful than others. 

[District superintendents at Seneca Castle and Batavia are reported to have good 
school gardon work in charge, but no reply was received from letters to them.] 

NORTH CAROUNA. 


Zebulon Judd , superintendent of schools , Wake County: [Mr. Judd's method of con- 
ducting school agriculture with the use of land is described in Bulletin No. 28, 19X2, 
published by the ynited States Bureau of Education. Supt. W. H. Pittin&n, Tarboro, 
and Mary ArringtAn, Louisburg, have similar work in their counties. ' Prof. Monahan 
says that county superintendents in various parts of the country have reported good 
success with the. Wake County plan, and that one Arkansas superintendent found.it 
very successful.] , & 

I north uakota/ 4 


E, J. Taylor , £ ta tL superintendent of education: Good work is being done at Beach, 
Grafton, Carrington, ta Moure, Berthold, and Velva. 

C. jV. Nelson , Beach: Our school i&rm is devoted to the raising of wheat, alfalfa, 
barley, corn, potatoes, and flax for experimental purposes. Seed was obtained from 
seed houses* ' Qur teacher of agriculture has charge of the work the entire year, but 
the Board of education allows him six weeks vacation at a time when there is little 
being done on the school farm. We sell our grain at the elevator, and this is the only 
crop we have produced beyond what we use in the classroom. We sell potatoes to ^ 
the local store and take credit. toward grocery bills for the domestic science depart^ 
ment. We do a great deal of extension work in rural communities. Our instructor 
in agriculture gives lectures in the rural schools on Friday or Saturday evening on wayv 
and means of improving^he agriculture in that community. 

J9T/ ; W »cl^ The pup^hayt ^ 

gaV&n P 1 ^te^occupy "oLboiit 1 aert, T^e 9 ] 
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acres are fanned under the direction of the board of education and myself. Pupils 
are' not required tfr feep technical records. The board of education furnishes seed. 
Crops are sold and the money is used to defray expenses. The object of our work 
is to teach the farmers to rotate properly and to show them what is possible under 
proper methods of cultivation. Little home land is used except at a few places for 
the raising of corn. All parents, as well as pupils, are greatly interested in our work. 

OHIO. 

Report taken from outline of school plans submitted by school puperintendents to 
the four State supervisors of agricultural education, in the State department of educa- 
tion: H. L. Goll, northwest section; S. A; Harbourt, northeast section; J. R. Clark, 
southeast section; and to Lester S. Ivins, of the southwest section. Information on 
the corn and wheat contest was also secured from A. P. Sandies, president of the agri- 
cultural commission, Columbus. The large towns and cities nearly all have some form 
of school garden work done by elementary children. The number of gardens depends 
upon the size of the town or city; they range from 60 in the small towns to 5,000 in 
Cincinnati and Cleveland. The work done at Dayton, Ohio, is perhaps typical of 
that done in other Ohio cities. Mr. C. C. Davidson, Dayton, has charge of all agri-‘ 
cultural gardening, tree and shrub planting work, and makes the following feport: 

Each school in the city has a demonstration garden. All schools encourage home 
gardens which vary in size from 2 by 4 feet to almost a whole back yard city lot. A paid 
supervisor visits the demonstration plats once or twice a week and meets all the chil- 
dren who wish his help and advice. This gardener is paid by our playground and 
garden association. This association furnishes part of the seeds, parents furnish part, 
and pupils purchase part. * Pupils do all the work, keep account of the amount of 
vegetables sold, and make reports on the work done. These home gardens are also 
Yisitad by volunteers who inspect and give grades on the garden work done.* Prises 
are given for. the best garden at each school and also for the beet in the city. Pupils 
are delighted with the work. We have made special arrangements with the Springnill 
Nursery, Tippecanoe City. Miami County, Ohio, from whom we buy for* children 
(with their money) from 12,000 to 16,000 trees, flowers, shrubs, an<f bulbs. This 
firm makes special prices to schools in all parts of the United States. The National 
Cash Register Co., of Dayton, has from 60 to 100 boys' and girls' gardens each year. 
The company offers prises ana f ree trips to winners. The first-prize winner last year. 
Clifford Sachs, raised $21.75 worth of vegetables on a plat 11 by 63 feet. Special 
; booklets pn t£e garden work at this institution can be secured free. These give all 
details. 

Pkof. Lands, of Cincinnati University, has charge of the school garden work In 
Cincinnati. The work was successful last year. An exhibit of sample products fttpn 
some of the gardens was made at the close of the season, ^his plan is generally prac- 
ticed all over the State. Cash prises are given on the beet work exhibited. Seed 
Is obtained in different ways— from the board of education; from parents; from welfare 
associations; from the 'Government; from the State; from seed companies for a cent 1 
. a package (via, the Flower Mission, Cleveland); from contributions by farmers; from 
V. M. 0 . A.’s; from enthusiastic persons who desire to stimulate the work; oY from 
the teachers themselves. A conservative -estimate of the number of elementary 
pupQs cultivating gardens in^thg (owns and cities would be SO, 000. In the country 
the pupils give their attehtion more to the acre .of cdrn, the acre of wheat, or to the 
vegetable, and lawn contests. Last year we had about 1,600 boys in the 
(pate acre-of-corn contest and 200 in the State acre-of-wheat contest. This year we 
. are not bearing the wheat contest, but we have 3,000 boys in the Bute aqe-of-corn 
^p*conteet. "This doss not include boys in many localoorn contests that are not under 
|| ** because they Ml to abide by State rulefi. * When .entered in local 

^contest* oitty,boya have oidy lood rulesanc r^latipna 
persons Were taken ^WashmgWn, D*jO., on the - 
this number were winners in the acre contest/ The** 
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bushels; by ‘*dadB,’'35. The highest yield for boy was in Darke County, 139.2 bushels, 
raised by Dewey Hanes; for girl, 85 bushels in Warren Coun v , by Mary Whitacre. 
One hundred and nine boys finished theacre-of-wheat contest last July with an average 
of 35.25 bushels per acre. The 10-year average for the Stato is 14 bushels per acre. 
Twenty-five boys in the contest averaged 40 bushels per acre. Earl Bright, the 
winner, produced 54.61 bushels on 1 acre in Putnam County. Blanks showing all 
work done, method of cultivation, and fertiliser used were made out and sent to the 
State department of agriculture at different timee during theVaeon in both the com 
and the wheat contests. About 200 elementary and high-school girls were entered 
in the flower growing and lawn-making contest last summer. Some of the winning 
girls in these contests will secure a free trip to Washington on the Boys’ Corn Special 
the first week in December, thig year. Only a few elementary schools outside of the 
.ies and towns are using land in connection with agricultural teaching other than 
home farm land. Those that have small plats of land at or near the school are using 
them for growing flowere or for demonstration purposes. Many of the products raised 
on home land are exhibited in the fall ift school and at township and county fairs. 
Premiums are awarded on best exhibits. Where the plat work is supervised during 
the summer outside of the cities, it is done by the teacher, superintendent, supervisor 
of agriculture, representative of Y. M. C. A., an experienced gardener, a representa- 
tive from the State department of agriculture, or by some local gardener appointed 
by the local organisation. In the cities and towns home and vacant-lot school gardens 
are preferred in most cases to the school garden at, the schoAl. The plan of renting 
ground in patches containing from 2* to 4 acres for the use of village and city elemen- 
tary gardeners is growing in favor in this State. This plan makes the supervision of 
the work ip the summer less expensive. In the rural districts the home-farm land 
is much more satisfactory for contest work. Pupils are required in many schools 
to make excursions to home-farm lands to observe methods of crop! rotation, building 
plans, plant diseases, results obtained by using different kinds of fertilizers, pure- 
bred livestock of all kinds, and model dairy barns. The contest movement in the rural 
districts has been well organized and vpry generously supported. Business men, 
bankere, county agricultural societies, fanhers, and rural life leaders contributed 
about 118,000 in 1912, and $35,000 in 1913 toward paying for prizes and trips for 
winners in these contests. The public-school pupils entered in these contests are 
about equally divided between the elementary schools and the high schools. 

Frank W. Miller, State superintendent of public instruction, statesrin his official 
report fortl912, that agricultural instruction in the public schools of Ohio has increased 
asfollowB: In 1909, 1,660 pupiltf studied agriculture; in 1910, there wer$ 1,940; in 1911, 
11,608; in 1912, just one year after the State supervisors had begun their work, the 
number increased to 117,505. Conservative estimates are that the number studying 
apiculture in the public schools of Ohio at this time (November, 1913) is 176,000: 


* * rSNNSTLVANIA. 


L: R. Dennis, in charge oj agricultural education in State department of education; 
We do not depend in t his State upon the accessibility of a large amount o£ land in order 
to carry on the work in agriculture successfully. We must have some* land for our 
school garden work in our elementary schools, and in connection with, a few o$t>ur 
high schools we have a small amount of land. In teaching agriculture, most efficiently *. 
we, aim to make use of home-farm Jpnd rather than school land, and it is along thjs line 
that we are developing the teacljng of agriculture in this State at the present time; 


EHODS ISLAND. 


■■ ; c-d . Jff. Spme: School garden work is conducted inconnoctioa with v«r*l 
hooi*. K Obrn^ and home gardens a re 
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SOUTH CAROLINA . 

/. E. Swearingen: Most of the county superintendent* have organized boys’ corn 
*>’ clubs or girls’ tomato clubs. A few have agricultural plats in connection with theirs 
schools. Hetty 8. Brown, principal of the Winthrop farm Bchool , at Kookhill, repost 
creditable work. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

C. 0. Lawrence , superintendent of ;>u6/tc instruction: We use home-farm land in 
teaching agriculture in elementary schools. This is done by instruction given in 
connection ‘with boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs. Corn and all farm crops are 
raised by these club members. 

TENNESSEE. 

A. C. Monahan , United States Bureau of Education: The Farragut School, located at 
Concord, is on a 12-acre lot. A large part of this is used for agricultural purposes. 
The same demonstration plats are used for the high school as for the grades. The aim 
of the demonstration plat is to show the farmer and, the pupil in the agricultural 
course how to bring the soil from a state of low fertility to a state of high fertility in 
the shortest possible time. The plats are used for demonstration work, and not for 
experiment 41 purposes. One field is used as a home garden. The principal's garden 
4x>nsists of 1 acre of ground and is planned as a model for the busy farmer. The work 
has been so successful that 8 acres of land adjoining the school lot have been rented 
to* conduct further demonstration^ The Bureau of Education, at Washington, can 
furnish further details on the work done at this school. 


VERMONT. 


Mason S. Stone, State superintendent of education ; I wish to say that even' union 
superintendent in the State, through some one or more of his teachers, is making use 
of land in education. 

VIROINIA. 


JS. C. Steames , State superintendent of public instruction: We have agricultural high 
schools in each of the congressional districts; the sixth district has* two. These schools 
are using from 10 to 30 acres of land near the build i ng for practical d emoiihirationa. Half 
of the qpuntiee have com clubs, which are operated in connection with tho school 
work. More than 30 of the co Unties have canning clubs organized among the girls. 
The number of children taking agriculture is 6,592. -< 

A. C. Monahan , United States Bureau of Education: A slnall school located in 
t Alexandria County has been teaching agriculture in a successful way during the last 
summer. Arrangements were made for home gardens of from Ar acre to half acre in 
sine. An expert market gardener living in the vicinity was secured to instruct the 
boyn and girls in their diome gardens. He spends the equivalent of one day a week 
Visiting tKe gardens and showing the pupils how the work should be done. There 
are two teachers in the school, and one teaches agriculture. 8he visits tho gardens 
and is paid during the summer for one day a week to keep a careful watch over the 
gardens and to see that the children do the work as instructed by the gardener. The 
garden work is made a basis for part of the work in English, arithmetic, geography, 
and language. The gardens are on a commercial basis and the children are caring for 
.them in order to get as much money as possible for thrir labor. This, however , does 
not make the garden work any lose educational. 


WASHINGTON. 

* JoMphint Preston, Stats superintendent of public instruction,* A series of com? 

* tdiiTiity i r fain west i a Hed on last fall. „ TJbe products raised were cultivated . 

jfi8j*T ’ ' 
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M. P. Shawkey , State superintendent qf free school*: Mr. J. F. Marsh furnishes me 
the following report: Five thousand boyB and girls ard doing club work on home-farm 
land in connection with corn and tomato growing contests. In Moundsville, a town 
of 10,000 population, 6,500 packages of seeds were distributed among 1,000 boys and 
girls. All were delighted with the results obtained in these gardens. The >county 
and district superintendents of schools in the State are doing m\ich to extend the move- 
ment to all parts of the State, and all educational institutions are cooperating in the 
work . / 

WISCONSIN*. 

C. P. Carey , State superintendent of pibblic instruction: Many counties have the 
practice of having children grow products at home and exhibit them in the fall either 
at the local school house or at the county fair. Many county fair boards have estab- 
lished school children’s departments. Considerable numbers of elementary school 
children are entered in corn contests. We like the contest idea better than the school 
garden idea. We do not. haveTnany school gardens in this State operated in connection 
• with one-room rural elementary schools. In a few of the villages and cities school 
gardens have been established. 

A. L. Hatch: The following list of teachers of county schools of agriculture are &Q 
using land in connection with their instruction:, A. A. Iohnson, Wauwatosa; Theo- 
dore Sczauer, Menomonie; D. S. bullock, Marinette; T. H. Campion, Onalaska; 
Prof. Patterson, Winneconne; J. F. Kadonsky, Wausau; J. A. James, Rochester. ’The 
following list of county representatives are making use of land in their demonstration 
WOrk: E \I J ‘ Luther » Rhinelander; C. R. Ingalls, Eau Claire; t F. D. Otis Barron; 
Grifford Richards, Phillips. The following list of higb-echool' teachers make some 
use of land in their high-school teaching: AV. W. Clark, Ellsworth; G. O. Marsh, 
Omro; .W. G. Pope, Plymouth; W. E. Maddock^uperior. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

*Vi«an Sipe, supervisor of gardens: Our pupils give one hour and a half in a week 
to gardening work in the spring. They raise a crop of vegetables and a borde* of 
flowere. They keep records of work done. We obtain seeds from the Department of 
Agriculture. Graduates fropi the normal school in this city supervise summer work 
three mornings a week at $1 a morning. Our plats are 8 by 15 feet. The products 
raised belong to the gardeners who groV them. This work promotes better home 
gardening and, gives our pupils an opportunity to raise material to be used in the 
schools for nature study work. We feel that the homo gardens have produced a 
deeper interest in school work on the part of the parents. I have no preference 
between the home garden and the garden at the school. The community garden ntfft 
the school permits closer supervision. „ 

PORTO RICO. 

T . Frank Parker , supervisor of agricultural education: With the opening of the schools 
last September, 1,070 schools began practical garden work in connection with their 
schools. This number includes 70 graded schools. Home gardens are uigedj and in 
some of the districts much success is already attained. We have 42 special teachen 
of agriculture who are looking after the school work of the 42 districts. As a rale, 
land for gardens is rented or the use of it donated. In the rural districts it is mostly 
all donated. , « * 
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APPENDIX A. 

J913 Summer Practicum (Home Project) Work of The Univeristy of Minnesota. 
Northwest School of Agriculture, CrOokston, Minn 

C. G. SBLVIG, SUPERINTENDENT. 

All students will lx* required ut do summer practicum work during both summers 
of iheir course. 

All practicum topics must Ik* approved by the station council. 

Two hours of credit wi 1 1 be given for each summer’s practicum work that is doue 
satisfactorily and reported properly. 

If for any reason pruc tic urns can not be carried on during the summer months, the 
students will be required to do practicum work during the uchooj months in addition 
to the regular school w’ork. 

Honorable mention with certificates will be given for the best work. in practicums 

which will be reported and published in the school circular. 

* 

LIST OF SUMMER PRACTICUMS, 1913, CROOKSTON’ ( MINN. 

Each student will select one or more projects from this list. "A full report will be 
required covering the work to be done. The blank will be furnished by the registrar. 
The work will bo outlined by the head of the department wherein the summer practi- 
cum project comes. 

ProtertN Number 

\ ro)ect *' . registered. 

Dairy herd record of at least six cows for five months. . \ 

Growing and feeding forage crops for pigs 2 

Finding cost of keeping all homes on the farm during six months’ period 5 

Record of farm poultry flock, including egg production, incubation, -and 

brooding g 

Different methods of preparing seed bed on home farm 3 

Com work: One acre ear-to-row test 5 

Historical 1913 field crop map of an area of not less than 10 square miles, 

limited to settled communities only 3 

Variety crop work, including at least three varieties of one kind of pedigreed . 

seed grain * ; # . j 

9. Two i-acrc plats pf alfalfa g 

10. An acre or less of vegetable garden work 2 

11. An acre or less of potato work, including' treating and spraying ]2 

SUMMER PRACTICUM PROJECT, 1913, HO. 1. 

Record for 

Dairy herd record of at least six cous for five months. . ♦ 


1 . 

2 

3. 

4. 

5 . 
C. 


8 . 
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Field operations on urea since harvest 1912 — (Jontinued. 
Manuring— 


Firet. 

Second 




SUMMER PRACTICUM PROJECT, 1913. WO. 6. 

Com work: Ear -to -row test. 

Work seed bed thoroughly with disband Harrow beforo planting. Plant in rows, 
preferably 40 inches apart. Each row should have the same number as the ear from 
which the com is planted. If more than otfe row is planted from one ear of corn, 
several rows planted from other ears should intervene. The rows from ear No. 1 
may be numbered (T), (10, (1 /7 ); and fromaNo. 2, (2), (2'), (2"). The com should 
be planted one kernel to each hill, and the hills bo placed 20 to 24 inches apart; if 
two or three kernels be planted to the hill, the hills should be at least 36 inches apart. 

Plant rather deep, and harrow lightly.every few days until the com is up 2 or 3 
inches, alter which keep good dust mulch. When tassels appear, and before pollen 
is allowed to form, detassel all undesirable plants in each row and take notes on 
number of such plants un toweled. Also take notes on amount pf “ sue ke ring ” in 
each rpw; leafiness, not including suckers; average height of stalks ip each row 
when tassels are fully developed; and number of ears per 100 stalks. Also make 
nolo of number of stalks in each row for reference when calculating yield. Each 
row must be harvested, separately, whether selected early for seed or husked later. 
Weigh (in the ear) yield from each row, and calculate relative crop as per number 
of stalks in each row. Keep com from' detaswjled plants separate from those tasseled. . 
Make map of held, drawn to a definite scale, and keep full notes of all operations in 
a notebook kept for that purpose and for future reference, 

Keep record in your notebook of each row as follows: 

Number of row 

Nuipber of stalks in row 

Average number of Waves per plant — each 

Average height of stalks wnen full grown *. 

. Number stalks de tasseled # 

Number of ears per 100 stalks ' > 

Tendency to “suckering" 

Weight of com in ear per row *. 

\ Percentage of ripe com 

\ Note usual numoer of rows of kernels on ear 

^Qther characteristics : 

Remarks and conclusions, if any . v . . 


•r 


rted by. 


Date. 


SUMMER PRACTICUM PROJECT, 1913, NO. «. 
Observation* on grain •varieties. 

Kind of crop Variety name 

Seeding: Time, rate, ; method, 

Time of -heading Timebf ripening. 

Rust •• Smut, loose 

Strength of straw or percentage of lodging 

Average lepgth of plants Average length of head. . 

Time of cutting; \ Time of stacking 

Time of threshing Total yield 

Rate of yield per acre Weight per bushel 

Market grade Remarks and conclusion^ 

Reported by 

Date . 


closed - 


. % 


. 
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sufnm practzccm psojxct, mu. ho. 9. 

Alfalfa growing — Two or more $-«t« plait of eUfalfa! 

.Select uniform, rich, well-drained plat of land. Land that was in potatoes or rom 
. * last year, or land that has been manured lately and plowed early last fall, is preferred. 
The alfalfa favors a firm seed bed, but an open subsoil. Heavy clay land should be< 
plowed deep the year previous to planting ttfe alfalfa. If no manured land can be 
had, the plat selected abotild be manured and the manure well mixed with the. soil 
by discing. Coarse maxfurte should be avoided. Do not plow the plat in the spring, 
but disc and harrow well instead. Go over the plat in this way once a week or so until 
June. The seed bed will then be in good condition, and most of the weed seeds will 
have germinated and been destroyed.^ . 

■ ^ All varieties should be given uniform conditions of soil and drainage. Soil from an 
old alfafa field Bhould be spread across half of each variety plat. This should not be 
* done while the sun is bright. *A cloudy day or in the evening is beet. The soil 
should be harrowed at once. Care should be taken not to scatter any of this soil 
for the inoculation of the alfalfa bacteria on the half of the field not supposed to be , 
thus treated or your experiment as far as inoculation is concerned will be valueless.. 
You may be fortunate enough to have such alfalfa soil in your neighborhood. 

The seed should be drilled in at the rate of about 10 pounds an acre and well covered. 
Clip 2 or 3 inches high with mower several times during the summer. Do hot cut l^ter 
. than August 15 this year. 

Keep full notes of your operations and of condition of crops. Make careful com- 
parisons between the different varieties^ under test. This project ban be continued 
nett year, for which credits will be givebS Data on the comparative yield and hardi- 
ness of the varieties can then be had. 

/ SUMMER PRACTICUM FRbjBCT, 1919, NO. 2. 

Alfalfa. 

Total area of field :. x , *• 

(dumber and area of plats should be shown by a map to accompany this report.) 

Varieties of.alfalfa sown t 

Methods of treatment on each plat 

Time of seeding Method of seeding! 

V‘ * Sate ofseed per acre M^kod and amount of inoculation, if any . . . . — 

Jpate of cuttings a « . . . Condition of plats at time of each cutting 

Remarkson crop with respect to wither, insects, diseases, etc < 

Condition of growth at end of growing^gtt^of eac8 plat with respect to**the other 

* plats f ... w ........ y - v - — •> * *. - ■ 

Note any further treatment, if made, such as' top dressing with manure, discing, 

■ dragging, p^rturing * — ^ — • •••_• 

Other remarks* * ■ v 1 ~ \ 


^1 


Signed.. 

Address. 


SUMMER PRACTICUM gqpjflbT, 1913, NO. li 


^ * Jt 


Jk Mart or lm ^vtgttabU-^ordeii work. ' 

A , t .i} v* M # ^ 1 ' * '* 

^ ^ should ha 1 acre.in extent or any axnount approved by department. 

The planting list should include at leagtl? kinds (not yafcldu4^ of vegetables^ The 
• vegetables thoujd bs planted in ^logical order, and the planting plab slmuld bo I 
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[Report No. 1 do* Jum 1 .] 

Lofi^tion of garden, Kind of soil. ../. ‘ 

Cost of plowing and preparation^ Fail or spring plowing, 

Coat of fertilizing, Cost of seeds, ....... . Cost of planting to daie, , i ’ 

Kind of seeds 1(12) and date of planting each. Cost of cultivation to date, 

Remarks: (Dans of germination of seeds, weather, frosts, etc.) • 

[Report No S due 

Cost of cultivation to date, 

Grope harvested to date, value and quantity of each, . 

Note on presence of injurious insects, control, and diseases, 

General remarks and notes on growtikaad date of maturity of different kinds of 


. [Final ppart due October 10 , on wparato tboet.] 

Summary of cost, of entire garden under headings of plowing, cultivation, weeding 
spraying, and harvesting. 

Itemized quantity and value of each Crop, and total value of crope grown. 

General description, including figures given, method of management,' comparative 
valne of the different -crops, and conclusions den red from summer’s work. 

SUMMER PRACnCUM PROJECT, 1913 ,' HO. 11 . 

Potato culture test, 

The test should cover an acre of ground divided into four i-kcre plats. Seed for 
plats 1, 2, and 3 must be treated with formalin for scab; plat 4 should be run as a 
check plat. . 

Plats 1 and 2 are to be used for cultivation plats. Plat 1 Blind plow after planting; 
harrow with harrow teeth slanting as soon aq potatoes come through the ground. Cul- 
tivate three times with cultivator after potatoes are up. 

Plat 2: Cultivate three times only. Begin when rows can be seen: 

• Plat 3 : Harrow as soon ns potatoes show above ground . Cultivate three times with 
•cultivator. • 

Plat 4: Untreated seed; give same cultivation as No. 3. 

All plats should be spray ed witpT Paris green if potato beetles appear. 

» [Report due June l.) 

Variety need 


Date of planting 

Cost of seed v*. 

Cost of preparation of land. 

post of planting 

Cost of cultivation to date . 


Cost of treating seed per plat 

Per cent of scab on seed 

IHmensions of plats 

Conditions of seed 

Condition of soil at planting time. 
Remarks: • * 


j, - [Report due July l.] 

Number and cost of cultivations to date . . Cost of spraying ft date, if any ; 

General remarks: * * ’ 


Diseases present, if Any. 
Insects present, if any.. 




* . & 
\ ^ 


e * [Report dm October li) t 

Give summary of the cosit coproduction for each plat. Including seed, sniaving 
planting, cultivation, plowing,,and harvesting. * 

-r.;;,. .* A , 

. Give (he Dercentase ofiar*k Au n a ‘-T V* **** 




1110 ot jcab in plats and 4..V. " 

& powiusioiia. i *^SV,; ; . ** 

■ - ■ ■* 
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APPENDIX B. 


Stpdents 1 Reports on' 1912 and 1913 Sommer Practicum Work at Crooksttm, Mltm. 

(Typical reports of summer practicum work, 1813.) 

Richard Nelson. • Comparison between rape and peas and oats as summer feed for 
hogs . — One-half acre in each held ; fo^r hogs in each field. Sow 1} bushels, each, 
oats and peas per acre, and 12 pounds rape. To determine on which field the 
hogs will do beet, mid which, will be cheaper. Result: Oats and peas proved to 
be 'the beet in 1912^1rought affected the rape. 

William Lindquist. (1) Study of a few common plant diseases and treatment. — Stud. - 
ied smut potato scab. Treated all wheat for smut. Used hot-water system for 
loose smut. Studied the root rot diseases during August. 

(2) Cost of field operations, including results?^ aticed conservation of moisture* 

due to careful cultivation. Took rough-soil moisbire tests. Noticed immediate 
effects of application of farmyard manure. * 

(3) Testing of home farm dairy herd. — Balancing the ration; provision of suitable 

summer and winter feed. . * * x 

Norris Johnson. (1) Rate of seeding wheat, using 45 pounds, 60 pounds, 75 pounds 
and' 90 pounds to the acre.— Greatest return from rate of 90 pounds. Difference in 
value of yield was $5.67 urfrfvor of the highest rate per acre.. ' This yield was for 
one year only and under fairly uniform conditions. 

(2) Rate of seeding oats, using 48 pounds , 64 pounds, 80 pounds, and 96 pounds 
, to the acre. — Greatest return from the highest rate. 

Oscar Lee. Growing alfalfa.— Notes on preparation of seed bed; on seed used; ou 
care during growing season; Aid on the stand secured- 
Herman Lee. (1) Com work.-Ear-to-row test. — Preparation of soil; selection and i 
testing of seed; cultivation, and measuring results* 

(2) AJfaffa growing. 

* (Reporta of summer practicum work, 1913.) 

* ■ / 

*' GROWING THREE £-ACRE PLATS OP ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa was sown June 2. Oh July 20 alfalfa was clipped about 3 inches from the 
ground; many weeds. Clippings were left on the ground . Alfalfa grew much thicker 
after the cutting, as all the seeds did not germinate at first. The sedond clipping was 
made August 29. This time there were not many weeds; • the alfalfa was about 8 inches 
higfr. ■ ■ 

I could not see any difference where ground was inoculated and where it was not. 
All throe varieties grew- jfist alike, although 1 did not weigh the yields to detegnine 
this accurately. Ofi October 6 the alfalfa was about 8 incheehigh, was clean, and had 
. a good thick stand . 

K Nodkwest School qf Agriculture,' 1914. 

* . 1 v IlLPRED HVIOSTBN, 

’ , ? Stephen, Minn. 

4 1 alpajlpX experiment, variety test. 

j&sfe of field: Three ^4 ere fields. Kind of top soil to 8 inches, black loam. Kind of* 
subsoil* to 24 inches, clay. Contour of land, level. Drained by open ditch. 

Crop history: 1908, wheat; 1909, barley; 1910, summer fallow; 1911, wheat cut for 
. hay; 1912; barley. , * - . 

Field operations: Plowed 4» to 5 inches on September 17; 1912, with Emerson medium 
C ■ < ^ort-tum jn^dboard/ Disked on April 29, May 16, June 2, with Keystone ringle 

disk, Minowed 9 both WR jw with wooden htiftow. Manured cot June 2, 

A loads on a mediusHdaed manure roro&der, r xtted manure; applied l>4fore disking. 

npvmi ran tig yigrmHnw*, ivif* 
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•, 1 sowed* a variety of grains— barley and rape; oats' and rape; rye; oats and barley; 
rye and rape; antfrape alone. 

The crop that offered the beet pasturage and that the hogs seemed to like beet was 
_ barley and rape during* midsummer. Later in the fall, rye and tape seemed to be. 
preferred;: asit lasted longer. The rye used was winter rye, which the slight fall frosts 
did not injure; it was all the better pasture during late fill. 

The hogs liked 'the clear rape while it was wmall and tender, but as it grew coane and 
tough later it was nbt liked as well a# the barley . v v 

Northwest School of Agriculture, 1914 . 

Leonard 8toby,~ 
v East Grand Forks, Minn. 

* 4L 9 POTATO CULTURE TEST. 

* (Report Jum 1.) ' 

Variety used; Early Ohio. Date of planting, May 15 to 18. Cost of seed; $4.50; 
coetpf preparation of land, $7.25; cost of planting, $8.25; cost of treating seed per plat, 
14 cents. . ^ 

Per ceniuf scab on seed, 6 per cent ; size oblate, four i-aciei <fconditi<m of seed, good; 
condition of artff itt planting, land was plowed shallow last fall; manured, and dragged 
egrly this spring.* When it was well grown up it was plpwed again 7 inches deep, juqt 
" before planting, ^be soil is deep black load 1 ; land'highand well drained. ^ ■ 

^ (Report Julj tJ • 

NUmber^d ccipt of cultivations;^ date : s One wiltiyation June 20, $2.76. 

% * ^ ' (!C#port8spt®mberl;) \ ' 

time of m^tumyof crop, August 15. f ’ . ' \v 

Remarks: The c hbpk plat seemed to mature a little earlier than the blind plowing, 
although it was plant^shput the samedepth; was mo^oaven . The check plat was 
about one*w^ek N earlier m blossoming. Th$be seems to bekiair yield, although the 
crqp has not been dug. N ^ ’ * \ V V * . • 

(lUport October 12);. 

Summary of cost of production for each jplat, including seed, plowing, planting, c|il- 
tivadng, spraying, and harvesting. Each'plat covers ^ acroqf ground. w \* 


«Md 

Plowtaf 

Planting 

Cumriunf .... 

Sprtjrtng 

Hirmtmg...?. 


Total oortV, 




a -- - Ti 


Yiald 

1 Pwtaot of scab. 


.botfitts. 


pat Ko.i: 
\ * 

fW No. 2. 

pat No. 5. 

flat No. 4. ’ ' ^ 

11. so 

2.06 

206 

i :3 

61.00 

200 

207 

206 

.80 

61.00 

200 

206 

206 

.80 

4.86 

*1.00 ' 

1.26 £ 

106 ■ .3 

,80 * ■ v : v v 

126 


11. 68 

11.67 

228 > 

62 

*6 

66 

^ ft ' *. 


V* 

I 

■ 1 ^ 11 




Northimt School of Agriculture, 1914* 
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AGBlCULTUBAL TEACHING. 

\ 

APPENDIX C. 


1 


Dm of Land by High Schools Teaching Agriculture. Returns lor School Tear 1911-12. 

Please send returns by November f» 1913. Returns earnestly desired . 

1 . "High school teaching agriculture, name Location 

2. Agricultural instructor, name ; Address 

3. Number of agricultural pupil*} Number of girls taking agriculture 

4. Agriculture is taught in what year or yearn of high-school course? 

(1) , Number of weeks in school year > p 

(2) Agriculture, how many weekB per year?. 

(3) Agriculture, how many dayB per week? 

(4) Agriculture, how many periods per day? 

5. Are agricultural pupils fitted for college? 

Or fitted primarily fpr burning? 7 * » 

6. How many agricultural pupils live at home during school year? 

(1) Number of nonresident or boarding agricultural^pupils 

7. Is agricultural production on horpe farm land or on other land apart from the school 

"premises required? ^ » 

(1) Number working sych land 

(2) Area, in acre terins, cultivated by each .• 

(3) Does the pupil keep strict accounts? 

(4) Who has the profit, parent or pupil? 

(5) Highest net profit this year 

(a) Additional amount paid self for labor , t 

(6) Commonest profit 

(7) Does the agricultural instructor supervise this home farm productive 

work? *■ ’. 

(а) Supervises how often during term-time? 

• (6) How often in suborner? 

8. Has the high school productive farm land? How many acres? . 

(1) Are agricultural pupils requited to' cultivate it? 

o ‘ « (2) Primarily for whose profit, that of school or pupil? 

* (3) Do pupils work as a group or gang? 

(4) Do pupils work individual plats? IT. . - 

* (5) If so, wire of plats in acre terms? 

($) Profit of school this year ’ # . 

* (7) Profit per pupil . . .- 

x 9. What area, if any, is devoted to demonstration plats? '. : 

Size of plats Showing what? : . . , 

Does agricultural instructor teach nonagricultural subjects? 

(1) If so, what? . 

(2) (o) How many periods per week for agriculture?. 

(б) How many for nonagricultural subjects? — 

11. PropoVtldh of time given to general study .of agriculture. * 

12. .Proportion of time given to agricultural science as directly applicable to the pro- • 

duetive ex^rprisee undertaken by the pupils at home or at theechool 

lS.Remarks. — — 

(Speak of fiat area which have givea you the best practical and educational reaulti.) 
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The Cooperative Use of Equipment and Illustrative Material in Teaching Agriculture 

i 

By F. W. Howe, Syracuse, N. Y. * 

Tfie committee, on the cooperative use of - illustrative material in 
teaching agriculture reported progress in their investigation and 
recommended a division of their subject into agricultural moving 
pictures and laboratory apparatus* The latter topic was assigned 
to a new committee, with the understanding that the original com- 
mittee would continue with its more limited inquiry. It was found 
that a number of American universities, notably tl^tJmversity of 
Minnesota, have installed apparatus for producing and demonstrating 
moving pictures for teaching purposes. A reel illustrating ‘ ‘Dairying 
in Minnesota ’ 1 has been used at the State fair, and has also been 
exhibited at moving-picture houses in various parts of the State. 
Another reel, entitled “From the egg to the butterfly,” has been 
similarly used. ^“Farming with dynamite” and “Clearing land” 
have also been borrowed for use from certain commercfal companies. 
The extension department expects to extend greatly this line of work. 
It is reported that the Oklahoma Agricultural College has used exten- 
sively in that State a reel illustrating the daily routine work of the 
college. Syracuse University, through its division of agriculture and 
school of photography, is definitely planning the manufacture of one 
or more reels of pictures "illustrating v agricultural operations on the 
university farm, these reels to be interchanged for any produced 
during the year by other agricultural colleges. 

The committee expects, in connection witji its next report, to 
demon? trate several of these reals at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. v 
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BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU ©F EDUCATION. 

[Non.— With the exceptions Indicated, the documents named below will be seat free of charge open 
application to the Com fciiasi oner of Education, Washington, I). C. Thoee ^th an attttiak (♦) 

aro no longer available for free distribution, but may be had of the Superintendent of Document*, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., upon payment of the price stated. Bemlttanoee aboold be made 
in coin, currency, or money order. Stamps are not accepted. Documents marked with a dagger (f) are 
out of print.] 

, 1906 . 

fNo. 1. Education bill of 1906 for England and W ales as it passed the House of Commons. Anna T. Smith. 
♦No. 2. German views of American education, with particular reference to Industrial dsvelcpmmt, 
W'uliam.N. Hallmann. 10 eta, 

•No, 3. State echoed systems: legislation and Judicial decisions relating to public education, Oot* 1 1904, 
to Octf 1, 1006. Edward C. EUlott. 16 eta. ' 


J 


1907. 


fNo. 1. The continuation school In the United States. Arthur J. Janes. 

♦No. 2. Agricultural education, including nature study and school gardens- James R. Jewell 16 eta. 
fNo. 8. The auxiliary schools of Germany. Six lectures by B. MamneL 
fNo. 4. The elimination of pupils from school. Edward. L. Thorndike. 

I 

j 1908. 

fNo. 1. On the training of persons to teach agriculture in the pubUo school*. liberty H. Balky, 

♦No. 2. list of publications of tbo United States Bureau of Education, 1967-1997. 10 eta. 

♦No. A Bibliography of education for 1907. James Ingereoll Wyer, Jr., and Martha L. Phelps. lOota. * 
fNo. 4. Music edupation iu the United States; schools ahd departments of Arthur L. tfinrtytir. 

♦No. 6. Education Lu Formosa.' Julean n. Arnold. 10 cts. . ^ 

*No % 6. The apprenticeship system in Its relation to industrial education. Carroll D. Wright. 15 eta. 
•No. 7. State school systems: II. Legislation and Judicial decision* relating to public education. Oct L 
1906, to Oet.1, 1909. Edward C. Elliot^ so cts. 

Wo. .A Statistics of State uni verities and other institutions of highv education partial# supported by the 

1909. 

♦No. 1. Facilities for study and research In the offices of the United States Qovenunrext in Washington, 
Arthur T. Hadley. io cts. 

No. £ Admission of Chinese students to American colleges. John Fryer. * 

♦No. 8. Daily meals of school children. Caroline L. Hunt, io cts. 

fNo. 4. The teaching staff of secondary schools inthe United States; amount of education, length of m*- 
lienee, salaries. Edward L. Thorndike. * ; 

- Na 6. Statistics of public, society, and school libraries in 1909. * 

•No. 6. Instruction In the fins and manual arts In the United States. A statistical monograph, Hsnrv 
T. Bailey, lficts. * , 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 1967-1907. 

♦No. A A teacher’s professional library. Classified JUt of 100 title*. Sets. * 

♦No. 9. Bibliography of education for 1909-9. 10 eta 
No. 10. Education for efficiency in railroad servloa. J. Shirley Eaton. 

*Na 11. Statistics of State universities and other Institution* of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1908-9. 6 cts. 

•*' 1910. t ' * 

* ■«' * » 

tNa L The movement for reform in the teaching ofretighm in the puMo of Saxony. Artsy B» 

Show. , » ' ’ 






Na 1 State school syriem*: HI. LegUation and Judicial decUons renting to pub** edumtion, OoC L 
WO^toOct, 1,1900. Edward 0. BIHott . ^ : 

fNo» X Ute c^pubtioaticnsofthe United States Bureau of Edboatliti, 1867-1910. ' ' - ' : 

■ *Na 4. Tjtejbtetegknl (^pticqsbf Korop , CJbariafA' iCfilrtL* 'teste *■ ^ ^ ^ K y ■ 

<**•. wtiitrfSm ^Wr± I?.- 
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\ n . BULLETTH Of THE BUREAU OP EDUCATION. 


1011 . 

•Now 1. Bibliography of scfanoe teaching. 0 cts, * 

•No. 6 Opportunities fa graduate study to agriculture in the United States. .A. C. Monahan. 0 eta. 

•Wo. t. Agmolss lor the improvement of teachers tn service. William C. Ruedlger. is cts. 

•No. 4. Bqurt of the oo m mh sinn appointed to study the system of ednoatlon M the public echooh of. 
Baltimore, to eta. 

•No. 5. Age and grade oetnus of schools and colleges. George D*. Strayar. lOcta. 

♦No. 6 Graduate swk In mathematire to txgivarsitiee and In other institutions of like grade In the United 
States. 
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